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PREFACE. 


The  contents  of  the  following  pages  appeared  week  by  week  as 
articles  in  The  Leader,  from  about  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Dr. 
8tarkie’s  Belfast  Address  to  the  middle  of  last  May.  They  have  all 
been  written  in  the  night  time,  and  in  more  or  less  haste.  They  were 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  a few  friends  ; and  they  are  appear- 
ing now  in  a pamphlet  at  the  request  of  persons,  lay  and  clerical, 
from  different  parts  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  prepar- 
ation of  them  I consulted  nobody,  and  I am  alone  responsible  for 
whatever  they  contain.  It  may  be  well  also  to  say,  that  I neither 
asked  nor  received  information  from  any  official  of  the  National 
Board.  The  only  information  which  I owe  to  persons,  and  not  to 
public  sources  or  to  personal  observation,  is  what  I give  in  No.  10. 

I was  to  have  made  some  important  additions  and  changes  in  the 
articles  before  their  publication  in  pamphlet,  but  I have  been  pre- 
vented by  severe  illness ; so  I let  them  go  as  they  were  originally 
written. 

The  articles  appeared  over  my  initials  in  Irish  characters  (mop), 
not  that  I wantad  to  conceal  my  name,  but  I wished  that  what  I had 
to  say  in  answer  to  Dr.  Starkie  should  go  before  the  public  on  its 
own  merits.  By  the  advice  of  persons  whose  opinion  I value,  they 
are  now  published  with  my  name. 

I first  set  myself  to  defend  the  Managers  from  the  unjust  charges 
of  Dr.  Starkie.  Having  done  that,  I had  established  the  right  to 
turn  to  himself  and  criticise  his  own  shortcomings  in  relation  to  the 
responsible  position  which  he  holds.  Again,  he  is  Manager  of  the 
Model  Schools,  and  I have  inquired  into  the  management  of  these. 
I was  thus  led  to  point  out  the  enormous  amount  of  public  money 
which  they  have  cost,  and  the  little  value  which  they  have  given  for 
it.  And,  finally,  one  wild  paragraph  in  his  Address  brought  me  to 
examine  the  working  of  the  National  System  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  action  of  the  Early  Commissioners.  They  persistently  tram- 
melled the  Managers  as  closely  as  they  dared. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Managers  hitherto  have  been 
allowed  no  effective  influence  on  the  educational  work  of  the  National 
Schools.  That  is  a fact  which  is  not  sufficiently  brought  out.  If, 
therefore,  primary  education  in  Ireland  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  it 
might  be,  those  to  whom  Government  have  given  supreme  control 
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shall  have  to  answer  for  it.  Dr.  Starkie  tries  to  put  the  blame  on 
the  Managers  ; but  he  has  been  throwing  stones  out  of  a glass 
house. 

As  to  the  buildings,  I am  quite  ready  to  believe  that  some  of  those 
which  are  vested  in  local  Trustees  are  not  kept  in  as  good  condition 
as  those  which  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners.  But,  the  Commis- 
sioners have  only  to  make  known  their  needs,  and  public  money 
comes  at  once  and  without  trouble  to  their  aid.  Local  Trustees  have 
to  spend  their  ingenuity  in  providing  money  from  private  sources — 
a very  difficult  thing  to  do.  And  the  Commissioners  have  made  it 
more  difficult,  since,  by  the  introduction  of  free  education,  they  have 
taught  the  people  that  as  Government  pays  for  everything  they 
have  to  pay  for  nothing. 

It  is  for  the  Commissioners  to  examine  their  consciences  as  to 
whether  the  people  value  education  more  which  they  are  supposed 
to  get  for  nothing.  It  is  not  my  business.  I merely  express  the 
conviction  that,  even  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  free  educa- 
tion means  in  the  last  analysis  that  the  poor  contribute  towards  the 
education  of  those  who  can  well  afford  to  pay  for  themselves. 
I am  concerned  here  only  with  school  repairs ; and  I own  I cannot 
see  why  those  schools  which  are  vested  in  local  Trustees  should  not 
be  kept  in  repair  by  the  Board  of  Works  as  well  as  those  schools 
which  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners.  They  do  the  same  work, 
and  in  the  same  way.  The  action  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  past, 
as  I think  I have  shown,  gives  them  no  special  claim  to  public  trust, 
whilst  their  action  has  taught  a lesson  of  distrust,  to  Catholics  at 
any  rate,  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  forget.  I know  that  local 
Trustees,  in  order  to  keep  possession  of  their  schools,  undertake  to 
keep  them  in  repair ; and,  of  course,  they  recognise  the  responsi- 
bility. But,  I think  it  is  an  unfair  condition  to  impose.  The 
inequality  should  be  levelled  away. 

Those  observations  indicate  the  argument  which  runs  through  the 
following  pages. 

M.  O’li. 

Feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross , 1903. 
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A REPLY 


DR.  STARKIE’S  ATTACK 

ON  THE 

MANAGERS  OF  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


I. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  position  taken  up  towards  the  Managers  of  National 
Schools  by  Dr.  Starkie  in  his  address  before  the  British 
Association  last  summer  in  Belfast,  and  recently  pub- 
lished as  a pamphlet,  with  explanatory  notes  and  an 
appendix.  I am  not  a manager,  and  have  not,  therefore, 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  National  System  and  its 
workings  but  so  thorough  a knowledge  of  its  details  is 
not,  I think,  necessary  for  one  to  lay  the  ghost  raised 
by  the  Resident  Commissioner.  I had  set  about  the 
proposed  examination  when  I found,  to  my  surprise,  that 
the  Inspectors’  Reports,  on  which  Dr.  Starkie  has  based 
hi9  charges,  are  not  yet  open  to  the  public,  whom  he 
asked  to  believe  his  presentation  of  them.  But  it  ap- 
pears they  will  be  very  soon  within  our  reach,  and  whilst 
we  are  waiting  I introduce  some  thoughts  which,  though 
apparently  irrelevant,  contain  a lesson  in  the  light  of 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  read  what  Dr.  Starkie  has 
written. 

There  must  be  something  special  and  strange  in 
the  life  and  action  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  since,  in 
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spit©  of  s©  many  onslaughts  from  so  many  quarters, 
the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people  in  them  has  survived 
so  long.  Landlords,  Protestants,  English  Catholics,  Irish 
Catholic  place-hunters,  Irish  patriots  of  military  pro- 
pensities, and  politicians  of  many  colours  have,  in  their 
turn,  made  them  the  object  of  calumny,  of  pious  scandal, 
or  of  vituperation ; yet  in  their  public  prestige,  setting 
aside  their  spiritual  character,  they  seem  to  renew  their 
youth.  That  is  a curious  fact ; and  one  well  worth  con- 
sidering. If  its  cause  were  dispassionately  sought  it 
should  bring  a searching  of  conscience  to  many.  English 
Catholics  looked  up  with  admiration  to  the  Irish  priest 
standing  on  the  political  platform  whilst  he  was  helping 
O’Connell  to  emancipate  them,  but  they  piously  turned 
away  their  eyes  from  that  same  priest,  standing  on  the 
same  platform,  beside  the  same  O’Connell,  to  emancipate 
Ireland.  Irish  Catholic  place-hunters  thought  that  a 
priest  was  in  charity  bound  to  the  political  platform 
whilst  the  people  had  a religious  or  a civil  wrong  to  re- 
dress ; but  when  the  place-hunter  had  caught  his  quarry 
he  began  to  think  it  very  improper  for  a priest  to  co- 
operate with,  or  in  any  way  to  countenance  any  public 
action  that  tended  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  respect- 
able citizens  wishing  to  live  in  peace,  although  the  same 
wrongs  of  the  same  people  had  still  to  be  redressed. 
Twenty  years  ago  certain  politicians  used  to  tell  the 
people  that  it  was  the  sacred  duty  of  the  priests  to  come 
out  from  the  sacristy  and  plead  their  cause  from  the 
platform ; ten  years  ago  some  of  the  same  politicians  told 
the  same  people  that  the  business  of  the  priest  was  in  the 
sacristy,  and  that  he  had  neither  duty  nor  right  outside 
it.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a strange  kind  of  duty  that 
veered  about  according  to  the  interest  or  humour  of 
politicians.  But  the  priests  followed  their  own  notion  of 
duty,  and  the  calmer  judgment  of  the  people  has  already 
ratified  their  position,  whilst  many  a political  reputation 
has  meanwhile  dissolved,  and  many  a prominent  politi- 
cian has  disappeared  from  public  life.  The  fact  is — the 
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priests  have  considered  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a 
whole,  not  the  interests  of  a party  or  a class  ; and  that 
they  have  been  misunderstood,  abused,  or  hated  by 
parties  is  the  surest  sign  of  it,  as  it  is  also  a sign  that 
their  action  is  felt  to  be  an  effective  factor  in  public  life. 

The  Irish  bishops  and  priests  have  been  accused,  from 
time  to  time,  of  killing  the  Irish  language,  of  killing 
Irish  industries,  killing  Irish  patriotism,  killing  the  Irish 
nation,  even  of  betraying  Catholic  interests — of  all  sorts 
of  religious  negligences  and  social  misdeeds.  In  fact,  if 
the  charges  became  accumulative,  they  would  not  leave 
the  bishops  and  priests  a single  virtue,  natural  or  super- 
natural, to  justify  their  existence  in  rerum  natura.  But 
they  are  never  accused  of  all  those  enormities  at  the 
same  time  or  by  the  same  assailants;  and  it  amuses  as 
well  as  instructs  one  to  note  that  those  who  blame  them 
one  day  praise  them  the  next,  often  even  covering  their 
character  with  so  gorgeous  a cloak  of  adjectives  as  almost 
to  hide  from  us  the  dogmatic  fact  that  Irish  bishops  and 
priests,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  have  inherited  the 
original  sin  of  the  human  race.  The  truth  is  that  praise 
and  blame  are  usually  bestowed  on  them  not  by  any  law 
of  public  duty,  but  according  as  the  wind  blows  the 
weathercock  of  party  purpose  or  personal  interest. 
John,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  thought  them  brave 
champions  of  the  faith  before  Emancipation,  called  them 
“political  priests”  when  he  had  been  emancipated,  al- 
though the  nature  of  their  public  action  had  not  changed. 
The  present  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  a meeting  held,  I think, 
at  Islington  to  protest  against  the  Home  Buie  Bill,  said 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  bishops  was  scandalous. 

I also  note  how  Lord  Robert  Montague,  Judge  Keogh, 
and  others  passed  from  praise  to  blame  according  as  the 
action  of  the  priests  served  or  opposed  their  purposes. 

I remember  hearing  in  my  boyhood  persons,  whom  I then 
looked  up  to  as  having  sense,  say  that  the  Young  Ire- 
landers,  in  1848,  and  the  Fenians,  in  1867,  would  have 
unquestionably  freed  Ireland  by  force  if  the  priests 
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would  only  have  let.  them  fight.  One  day  in  1890,  accord- 
ing to  an  Irish  newspaper,  the  priests  were  saintly,  their 
character  was  sacred,  and  the  Times  a brutal  liar  for  call- 
ing them  “ surpliced  ruffians  ” ; the  following  day  they 
were  an  unrighteous  lot,  self-desecrated  by  “ the  language 
of  the  virago  and  the  drab.”  In  a few  weeks  they  had 
become  saintly  and  sacred  once  more,  and  a beneficent 
power  in  the  land;  whilst  according  to.  another  news- 
paper which  arose  to  take  the  place  of  the  former,  they 
not  only  never  did  anything  for  Ireland,  but,  according 
to  one  of  its  philosophers;  did  not  know  how  to  do  any- 
thing unless  to  send  round  the  hat. 

Recently  a.  series  of  letters  were  published  in  the 
New  Ireland  Review  on  the  state  of  the  country,  in 
which  the  priests,  as  usual,  get  much  blame  for  the 
social  shortcomings  and  material  wants  of  the  people. 
This  writer,  spending  smart,  phrases,  on  the  industrial  and 
social  defects  of  the  people,  reminds  me  that  anyone 
can  see  holes  in  a garment  or  detect  its  seams  unsewed, 
but  not  everyone  can  or  cares  to  patch  or  stitch  it.  I 
suppose  every  priest,  and  every  intelligent  layman,  sees 
those  drawbacks,  and  sees  what  ought,  to  be,  but  it  is 
another  thing  to  find  an  effective  remedy,  and  to  apply 
it  at  once  to.  heal  the  social  evils  gradually  engendered 
through  generations  of  oppression.  This  writer  had 
only  to  reel  off  platitudes,  true  enough  and  very  smart, 
and  then  go  out  of  the  country,  far  removed  from  the 
drawbacks  described,  and  from  the  difficulties  of  un- 
doing them.  If  instead  of  picking  holes  this  writer 
showed  how  to  mend  them,  fixed,  for  instance,  on  a 
particular  locality,  went  into  conference  with  the  priests 
and  leading  laymen  of  the  place,  pointed  out  the  specific 
industry  suited  to  the  local  circumstances,  how  it  could 
be  organised,  and  where  a market  might  be  found,  etc., 
or  said  to  them,  “ 111  stay  here  for  some  time  till  we 
have  the  work  fairly  on  the  way,”  one  would  begin  to 
have  confidence  in  such  a constructive  critic.  But  those 
who  merely  find  fault  and  run  away  deserve  neither 
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confidence  nor  notice.  Experience  has  put  me  in  this 
frame  of  mind  with  regard  to  that  class  of  benefactors,  or 
rather  benelocutors.  When  I was  younger,  I too  had 
high  ideals,  and  high  a priori  roads  leading  to  them. 
The  ideals  have  remained,  but  the  experience  of  practical 
life  has  proved  some  of  those  roads,  impassable,  some  of 
them  built  in  the  air;  and  some  have  given  way  under 
the  first  strain  of  actual  test.  I have  come  to  have  more 
sympathy  with  those  who  have  to  actually  face  the  diffi- 
culties of  finding  a remedy  for  those  social  wants,  and 
have  come  to  have  little  sympathy  or  none  at  all  with 
those  heartless  or  brainless  fault-finders  who  merely  deal 
out  destructive  criticism,  who  glibly  write  and  run 
away. 

When  the  Irish  revival  movement  began,  the  cry  of 
“ Irish  Ireland  ” and  “ no  more  emigration  ” passed  like 
lightning  over  the  land ; and  the  cry  arose  on  many 
sides,  “ Why  don’t  the  bishops  and  priests  keep  the 
people  at  home  ? ” Those  who  never  set  their  heads 
seriously  to  such  a task  imagine,  in  their1  thoughtlessness, 
that  the  bishops  have  only  to  write  a pastoral,  and  the 
trade  of  the  emigrant  ship  is  gone.  Those  who  have 
thought  over  the  problem  seriously,  and  have  conse- 
quently realised  the  difficulty,  feel  that  the  bishops  and 
priests  can  do  a great  deal  to  solve  the  problem,  but 
that  it  is  not  to  be  solved  by  a pastoral  or  a sermon ; 
that  it  has  to  be  come  at  by  a more  indirect  and  difficult 
way.  Of  course  those  who  have  not  to  d o a thing,  or  who 
are  not  going  to  try,  find  it  much  more  easy  to  do  it  than 
those  who  have  to  do  it,  or'  who  seriously  try  to  do  it. 
I was  speaking  not  long  since  to  a very  well-meaning  and 
earnest,  if  not  practical,  man,  and  he  said  to  me,  “ T'is 
a pity  the  bishops  and  clergy  don’t  try  to  keep  those  poor 
people  at  home — (pointing  to  a,  number  of  emigrants  on 
their  way  to  America) — they  are  the  only  power  in  Ire- 
land able  to  stop  emigration.”  I agreed  that  they  could 
do  a great,  deal.  But  I said,  suppose  that  the  parish 
priests  of  those  people  went  to  them  yesterday  and  said, 
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“ Don't  go  to  America ; it  is  a perilous  venture  for  body 
and  soul,  etc.” ; and  if  the  intending  emigrants  replied, 

“ Very  well,  Father,  we’ll  stay  at  home;  will  you  get 
employment  for  us.”  “ Now,”  I said,  “ if  you  were  the 
parish  priest  in  the  case,  what  would  you  say  ? ” My 
friend  shook  his  head  and  replied,  “ Ah,  ’tis  a difficult 
question ! ” There  are  a great  many  other  difficult  ques- 
tions, too,  but  all  quite  easy  of  solution  for  poets,  idlers, 
gossipers,  and  professional  magazine  writers. 

The  latest  charge  which  has  been  made  against  the 
priests  of  Ireland  is  that  they  have  shown  themselves 
indifferent  to  the  education  of  the  people.  It  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  Starkie,  one  of  the  Commissioners:  of 
National  Education.  Of  course  Protestants,  especially 
those  of  proselytising  propensities,  have  always  charged 
them  with  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance.  That  is 
natural.  For  if  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  mother  of 
ignorance,  the  priest©  of  that  Church  would  be  undutiful 
not  to  keep  the  people  covered  with  a,  cloak  of  darkness. 
Moreover,  since  the  priests  of  Ireland  have  warned  the 
people  not  to  drink  or  taste  “ the  Pierian  Spring  ” that 
flowed  from  the  Charter  Schools  or  from  Kildare  Street, 
or  from  the  National  system  as  distorted  by  Dr.  W'hately, 
because  proselytisers  had  poisoned  the  source,  they  have 
been  accused  of  keeping  out  the  light  of  knowledge  for 
having  advised  the  faithful  rather  to  bear  the  thirst  than 
slake  it  at  a fount  of  religious  and  moral  infection.  Then 
their  satellites,  the  “ Soupers,”  who  have  had,  of  course, 
to  work  for  their  pay,  have  assured  the  public  that  the 
proselytisers  are  right.  I refer  to  select  “ Soupers  ” — the 
O’Sullivans,  O’Beirnes,  Crottys,  M‘Gees,  Ryans,  Murphys, 
Phelans,  and  the  rest  of  the  race.  There  is  a lower  order 
still  of  select  “ Soupers.”  For,  to  give  those  I have  named 
their  merit  they  openly  declared  that,  frightened  by  the 
heartless  oppression  and  the  hideous  darkness  of  Roman- 
ism they  ran  for  refuge  and  rest  into  the  arms  of  the 
“ Saints.”  So  far  they  preserved  the  appearance  at  least 
of  conscience,  and  protected  themselves  from  self-convicted 
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inconsistency.  So,  descending  the  scale  of  select  “Soupers,” 
we  find  the  tribe  of  the  Lowry  Whittles  and  the  M‘Carthys, 
who  pretend  to  be  Catholics,  and  unctuously  write  of  “our 
Holy  Mother  Church”  that  they  may  appear  abroad  as 
domestic  witnesses  to  the  darkness  of  their  own  house 
and  the  corruption  of  their  own  mother.  Of  course, 
every  Catholic  knows  that  the  Me  Car  thy  s are  not  Catho- 
lic at  all;  and  every  Protestant  of  common  sense  feels 
that  if  the  Catholic  Church  is  as  bad  as  the  McCarthys 
say  it  is,  the  McCarthys  must  themselves  be  a very  bad 
lot  to  remain  in  it. 

When  I have  got  to  the  McCarthys  I have  got  to  the 
bottom.  Coming  up  again  into  the  fresh  air  I find 
F.  H.  O'Donnell,  for  whom,  in  spite  of  all  his  mental 
and  political  vagaries,  I have  not  lost  the  regard  I 
conceived  for  him  several  years  ago.  The  worst  I will 
say  of  him  that  he  blows  hot  and  cold  in  turn,  and  is 
always  at  extremes.  It  is  now  several  years  since  I read 
his  book  on  “ Mixed  Education.”  He  had  then  taken 
his  M.A.  in  Galway,  and,  with  that  experience,  he  said 
in  the  book  that  a student  who  could  pass  only  for 
‘ chubbery  * in  Maynooth  might  be  superior  to  a Queen's 
College  graduate.  In  his  “ Ruin  of  Education  in  Ire- 
land " he  says  that  the  Queen's  Colleges  were  amongst 
the  greatest  successes  in  the  history  of  education,  and 
that  Maynooth  is  about  the  greatest  failure.  Let  me 
here  say  that  I have  never  spent  a day  in  Maynooth ; 
till  two  years  ago  was  never  nearer  to  the  place  than 
Hazelhatch,  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way. I did  go  to  matriculate  in  the  Queen's  University 
several  years  ago,  but  was  turned  away  by  the 
force  of  the  following  words  of  sense  spoken  to  me  by 
a gentleman  whom,  by  my  father’s  directions,  I con- 
sulted— “ I suppose  you  think  the  knowledge  of  your 
religion  which  you  have  got  as  a boy  will  be  enough  for 
you  in  the  higher  education  you  aspire  to  ? At  any  rate, 
you  will  get  no  more  where  you  are  going  to.  So  I'd 
advise  you  to  bear  well  in  mind  that  if  you  enter  that 
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place  beyond,  you  will  pick  up  many  queer  notions  there, 
and  you  will  then  have  to  face  life  with  your  Penny 
Catechism  knowledge  of  your  religion.”  Hisi  plain  words 
came  as  a revelation  and  an  inspiration  ; and  I thank 
God  I went  home  and  never  returned. 

Dr.  Starkie  says  of  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  book  on  the  “ Ruin 
of  Education  in  Ireland,’’  that  the  “ effect  of  much  ex- 
cellent rhetoric  has  been  weakened  by  the  fact  that  men 
differ  as  to  the  precise  cause  of  that  ruin.”  Let  us  now 
see  whether  much  of  Dr.  Starkie’s  own  excellent  rhetoric 
and  smart  sentences  should  not  also  be  taken  at  a dis- 
count. When  he  speaks  of  the  neglect  shown  by  the 
managers  of  National  Schools  in  Ireland  towards  educa- 
tion, he  has  of  course  chiefly  in  view  the  parish  priests, 
for  they  are  the  managers  of  the  majority  of  schools. 
When  exposing  that  neglect  he  said,  “ It  is  very  painful 
to  me,  as  Resident  Commissioner,  to  make  this  confes- 
sion.” I am  sure  that  people  in  general  will  think  that 
he  felt  more  pleasure  than  pain  in  making  the  confession, 
or  rather  the  exposure.  If  it  was  a painful  confession, 
why  did  he  make  it?  There  was  no  need  for  it,  because, 
as  Resident  Commissioner,  he  had  the  remedy  in  his  own 
hands,  if  those  managerial  delinquencies  are  real,  and  if 
he  is  as  ready  to;  do  his  duty  as  he  wants  the  managers 
to  do  theirs.  And  if  the  ‘ painful  ’ necessity  of  speaking 
was  forced  upon  him,  one  would  think  he  might  have 
selected  another  place  and  another  audience.  However,  it 
may  be  that  his  charges  are  well  founded,  and  that  he  has 
told  the  truth  of  the  managers,  even  though  he  chose  the 
wrong  place  and  occasion  for  it.  Accusations  might  be 
founded  on  fact  though  the  motive  in  making  them  might 
be  animosity.  Are  the  charges,  then,  true?  Has  he 
made  out  his  case  against  the  managers?  If  he  has,  it 
only  remains  for  the  managers  to  mend  their  ways,  and 
to  do  their  duty.  One  thing  is  certain.  If  Dr.  Starkie 
takes  as  much  pains  with  every  other  phase  of  his  work 
as  he  has  taken  with  this  one,  his  punctilious  care  could 
not  be  surpassed  by  any  Resident  Commissioner.  I hope 
to  examine  all  these  things. 
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II. 

How  the  Resident  Commissioner  Reasons. 

Dr.  Starkie  has  cited  and  tried  the  managers  on  the 
Inspectors’  Reports  of  one  year  only — an  unfair  thing  to 
do;  and  that  the  year  1901,  when  they  had  to  deal  for 
the  first  time  with  the  New  Programme — which  makes 
the  trial  doubly  unfair;  and  he  brought  up  those  Re- 
ports in  evidence  against  them  some  months  before  they 
were  published,  thus  depriving  them  of  the  power  to 
cross-examine  his  evidence — which  makes  a,  third  element 
of  unfairness.  Since  I last  wrote  I have  received  a copy 
of  those  Reports,  and  I now  proceed  to  examine  Dr. 
Starkie’s  pamphlet  with  the  light  they  throw  on  it. 

However  true  or  false  hisi  charges  may  be,  the  Catholic 
managers,  i.e.,  practically  the  parish  priests  of  Ireland, 
are  marked  out  in  the  public  mind  as  the  chief  object  of 
his  attack ; and  that  they  have  taken  it  to  themselves  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  they  came  out  at  once  and  pro- 
tested against  it.  From  the  tenor  of  his  address,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  managers  of  the  ma- 
jority of  National  Schools,  the  thoughts  of  everyone 
reading  it  naturally  turned  to  them.  He  delivered  his 
address  in  the  early  autumn ; within  the  past  few  weeks 
his  pamphlet  was  published,  with  notes  and  an  appen- 
dix. In  a note  to  the  appendix  he  says: — “ To  obviate 
misapprehension,  I wish  to  say  that  my  remarks  on  the 
managers  apply  no  less  to  the  E.C.*  and  Presbyterian 
managers  than  to  the  R.C.” ; and  one  who  seemed  to 
know  has  told  me  that  he  chiefly  had  in  view  nonrCatho- 
lic  managers.  I cannot  say  that  it  is  so ; but  if  it  is  so, 
he  is  all  the  more  blamable  for  his  disingenuousness. 
As  he  struck  out  at  all  he  should  have  consistency  and 
courage  to  strike  out  straight  and  be  definite. 

* Dr.  Starkie  makes  a mistake  in  writing  “ E.C.”  He  should- 
know  that  there  i9  no  Established  Church  in  Ireland  since  1869. 
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I have  said  that  Dr.  Starkie’s  charges  should  be 
met  on  their  merits.  The  imprudence  and  impropriety 
of  selecting  the  occasion,  place,  and  audience  which  he 
did  select  for  his  impeachment  tells',  I think,  against  his 
fitness  for  the  responsible  official  position  which  he 
holds ; but  that  does  not  disprove  the  charges  he  makes. 
I assume  also  that  all  managers  are  not  of  equal  effi- 
ciency, and  that  amongst  several  thousand  some  are  not 
as  diligent  as  they  might  be  in  fulfilling  the  duties  they 
have  undertaken  Neither  is  the  case  satisfied  by  re- 
minding Dr.  Starkie,  as  one  correspondent  did,  that  he 
is  paid  a large  salary  for  the  work  he  does,  whilst  the 
managers  do  their  work  for  nothing.  The  more  he  is 
paid  the  more  closely  he  should  watch  over  the  interest 
of  the  schools;  whilst  the  managers,  having  undertaken 
to  do  a certain  work,  even  without  remuneration,  are 
bound  to  the  public  to  do  it  properly.  Dr.  Starkie’s 
charge  is : — “ Our  Inspectors  report  that  the  majority 
of  managers  are  quite  indifferent  to  education,  and  that 
in  many  cases  the  schools  are  left  well-nigh  derelict,  the 
only  supervision  given  to  them  being  that  of  the  Board’s 
Inspector.”  That  plaint  is  categorical  and  comprehen- 
sive ; and  the  plaintiff,  if  left  to  himself,  would  probably 
have  let  it  stand  in  all  its  baldness  as  he  delivered  it  to 
his  audience  in  Belfast.  But  he  was  at  once'  brought  to 
book  before  the  public,  and  he  had  to  justify  himself  be- 
fore a larger  audience.  How  does  he  do  it?  He  sets 
out  by  taking  up  another  position  before  this  larger  and 
less  partial  audience  by  making  the  following  explana- 
tory foot-note  in  his  pamphlet,  viz.: — “They  take  no 
'practical  interest  in  the  education  given  in  their 
schools.”  And  to  bring  his  changed  position  more  under 
the  eye  of  the  reader  he  puts  the  word  “ practical  ” in 
italics,  and  then  explains  what  he  means  by  it — “ They 
neither  control  the  course  of  instruction,  nor  adapt  the 
programme  to  the  needs  of  their  localities,  nor  conduct 
examinations,  nor  give  prizes,  nor  establish  school  mu- 
seums and  libraries,  as  suggested  bv  the  new  pro- 
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gramme/’  That  is  an  important  modification  of  what 
he  said' before  his  Belfast  audience.  Absolute  indiff- 
ence  to  education,  and  want  of  practical  interest  in 
the  details  of  school-work,  are  very  different  things. 

Now,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  me  is  that  either  Dr. 
Starkie  has  only  an  academical  anxiety  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  managers,  or  if  he  earnestly  desires  them  to 
mend  their  ways,  he  has  gone  about  it  in  a way  which 
bears  strong  evidence  of  his  own  incapacity  for  the  deli- 
cate and  responsible  position  which  he  holds.  As 
Resident  Commissioner  he  has  to  deal  directly  with  the 
managers.  He  sees  and  deplores  their  shortcomings ; 
but  instead  of  using  his  position  to  influence  them  from 
the  Education  Office,  which  is  his  right  and  his  duty,  he 
goes  before  an  audience  made  up  mainly  of  Orangemen 
and  foreigners,  and  tells  them  in  terms  of  sweeping 
rhetoric  what  an  incapable  and  neglectful  lot  he  has  to 
deal  with.  If  a machine  does  not  work  well  a sensible 
operator  oils  it ; an  impatient  one  spends  his  time  cursing 
it.  A Resident  Commissioner,  thoroughly  earnest  and 
fit  for  his  delicate  duties  would  not  do  that  which,  as 
he  might  have  foreseen,  would  put  up  the  backs  of  the 
managers  instead  of  getting  them  to  mend  their  ways. 
Thus  Dr.  Starkie  set  about  doing  a work,  and  owing  to 
the  clumsy  method  he  adopted,  has  succeeded  only  in 
undoing  it.  If  the  majority  of  managers  are  so  bad  as  lie 
represents  them  he  might  have  used  the  official  authority 
with  which  he  is  invested  to  drive  the  delinquents  to 
their  work  if  he  could  not  lead  them.  It  may  be  thought 
perhaps  that  he  feared  such  stringent  measures  would 
raise  an  outcry  against  him.  But  has  the  method  he 
has  adopted  raised  no  outcry?  It  has  indeed,  and  one 
which  probably  will  not  soon  subside.  Moreover,  an  outcry 
in  the  former  case  would  grow  faint  before  the  justify- 
ing cause  of  his  action  and  would  soon  be  extinguished 
by  his  success;  the  outcry  which  he  has  actually  raised 
gains  strength  from  his  indiscretion,  blights  every  hope 
of  his  success,  and  may  finally  extinguish  himself. 
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Whether  the  charges  he  has  made  be  just  or  unjust,  his 
plan  of  campaign  puts  a damper  on  all  cordial  co-opera- 
tion between  him  and  the  managers,  and  puts  a break 
to  the  progress  of  popular  education  which  it  was  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  his  address  to  improve. 

In  a note  before  the  appendix  to  his  pamphlet  Dr. 
Starkie  bluntly  tells  the  public  : — “ In  a few  of  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  the  language  has  been  slightly  abbre- 
viated without  injury  to  the  sense,  and,  furthermore,  in 
some  of  the  extracts  in  section  i.,  which  deals  with  the 
use  managers  make  of  the  initiative  given  them  by  the 
New  Scheme,  I have  quoted  only  as  much  of  the  reports 
as  was  germane  to  my  argument.  I have  occasionally 
omitted  passages  laudatory  of  the  satisfactory  general 
supervision  which  perhaps  the  majority  of  managers 
exercise  over  their  schools.”  Taking  his  words  to  mean 
what  he  wants  us  to  understand  by  them,  that  is  an 
extraordinary  confession  for  a man  to  make  of  his  own 
accord.  But  it  is  clever  of  him.  It  would  be  discovered 
later  on  as  a matter  of  course,  and  he  tries  to  take  the 
sting  out  of  the  deed  by  telling  us  of  it  beforehand. 
But  that  does  not  make  it  the  less  unfair ; for  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  general  public  will  form  an  opinion 
is  just  the  Report  as  he  has  set  it  before  them,  not  the 
Report  itself,  which  few  will  ever  see.  Besides,  he  quotes 
from  the  Report  of  the  year  1901  only.  But  the  report 
of  one  year  only,  even  though  he  had  quoted  from  it 
fairly,  is  not  evidence  enough  to  sustain  the  sweeping 
charges  he  has  made.  If  the  reports  of  previous  years 
are  favourable  to  the  managers  they  neutralize  an  ad- 
verse report  of  that  one  year.  One  swallow  does  not  make 
a summer;  and  one  year's  report  does  not  indicate  the 
character  of  the  managers.  Thus,  the  only  conclusion 
we  could  come  to,  taking  the  case  against  the  managers 
at  its  worst,  is  simply  that  they  have  not  been  what  they 
ought  to  be  during  the  year  1901. 

And  his  case  must  be  discounted  still  more  when  we 
recollect  that  the  Inspectors’  Report  of  the  year  1901 
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deals  with  the  action  of  the  managers  in  connection 
with  quite  a new  departure — the  Revised  Programme 
and  the  New  Rules,  the  former  issued  in  December,  1900, 
and  the  latter  at  the  end  of  March,  1901 — little  more  than 
a year  before  Dr.  Starkie  set  about  pulverising  the  char- 
acter of  the  managers  in  Belfast.  Even  though  the  Re- 
port for  the  year  1901  were  published,  and  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  public  when  Dr.  Starkie  made  use  of  it, 
even  though  he  had  quoted  it  fairly,  instead  of  cutting 
thongs  out  of  it  whereby  to  flog  the  managers  before  his 
Belfast  audience,  nevertheless  he  would  have  damned 
them  on  false  evidence,  inasmuch  as  he  took  the  report 
of  one  year,  and  that  the  year  when  the  teachers  and 
man  a gel's  were  confronted  with  a completely  new  order 
o<f  things  which  even  he  himself  who  helped  to  design  it 
had  not  yet  mastered,  or  even  well  understood. 

Granting  for  the  present  that  Dr.  Starkie  had  tho- 
roughly worked  out  his  part  of  the  New  Programme  and 
the  New  Rules  the  moment  they  were  issued,  and  that 
he  has  fairly  represented  the  Report  of  the  Inspectors 
as  to  how  the  teachers  and  the  managers  have  done  their 
part,  he  makes  out  his  case  in  the  following  manner. 
As  I an!  dealing  with  scholastic  matters  I put  it  in 
scholastic  form  : — - 

“ Members  of  the  British  Association  ” — I can  hear 
him  say — “ more  than  a year  ago  I set  before  the  mana- 
gers of  Irish  National  Schools  a new  order  of  things 
which  should  turn  primary  education  in  Ireland  into 
undiscovered  paths  of  progress.  But,  according  to  the 
experience  of  the  Inspectors  since  then,  the  managers 
have  failed  to  manage  it,  either  from  incapacity  or  from 
carelessness.  Therefore  these  managers  are  ‘ quite  in- 
different to  education  ’ ; * they  take  no1  practical  interest 
in  the  education  given  in  their  schools ' ; 1 the  majority 
of  them  exercise  a general  supervision  over  their 
schools'-  and  even  that  only  ( perhaps/  ” 

Now,  if  a clever  6th  standard  boy  committed  himself 
to  reasoning  like  that  before  his  teacher,  he  would  run 
the  risk  of  having  his  ears  well  boxed. 
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III. 

How  the  Resident  Commissioner  Misrepresents  the 
Inspectors  by  “ Cooking  ” their  Reports. 

I have  showed  that  Hr.  Starkie’s  method  of  im- 
proving the  managers  defeats  its  purpose,  and  establishes 
not  so  much  their  shortcomings  as  his  own.  I also  con- 
sidered the  Inspectors'  Reports  in  general  as  he  presents 
them  to  us,  and  I pointed  out  that,  taken  at  their  worst, 
they  cannot  at  all  sustain  the  sweeping  indictment  which 
he  makes  against  managers.  I considered  them  on  the 
supposition  that  they  are  such  as  he  represents  them. 
But  now  I ask  are  they  so  ? or  does  Dr.  Starkie  misrepre- 
sent the  Inspectors?  On  that  question,  the  Reports 
themselves  are  the  best  authority.  To  the  reports,  then, 
let  us  go.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Commissioners’  Report  for  1901 ; and  let  it  be  borne  well 
in  mind  that  he  asks  the  public  to  condemn  the  general 
character  of  the  managers  on  the  Report  of  that  one 
year  only,  ignoring  the  Reports  of  previous  years. 

But  two  things  are  to  be  considered  here: — 1.  Are 
the  Inspectors’  Reports  as  published  in  the  Commis- 
sioners’ Report  the  same  which  the  Inspectors  prepared. 
2.  Taking  them  as  they  have  been  published  by  the 
Commissioners,  has  Dr.  Starkie  quoted  them  fairly? 

The  Inspectors’  Reports  do  not  appear  in  the  Com- 
missioners’ Reports  as  they  were  sent  up  by  the  In- 
spectors. 

Until  lately  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  were  pub- 
lished in  full,  and  we  had  a full  exposition  of  the  im- 
pressions made  on  the  Inspectors  by  managers,  teachers, 
and  schools.  But  with  the  New  Programme  came  also 
a new  scheme  of  Inspection  and  a new  method  of  com- 
piling the  Commissioners’  Report.  Only  fragments  of 
the  Inspectors’  Reports  are  published  now.  The  In- 
spectors send  their  Reports  to  the  Chief  Inspectors,  who 
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-cut  away  what  they  think  unnecessary  in  each,  and  send 
what  remains,  together  with  their  own  reports,  to  the 
Education  Office,  where  they  undergo  another  surgical 
operation  under  the  supervision  of  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner. Let  us  bear  in  mind,  then,  that  the  Inspec- 
tors’ Reports  for  1901,  which  are  now  published  by  the 
Commissioners,  are  not  the  same  which  the  Inspectors 
prepared,  but  only  the  siftings  which  remained  after 
they  had  been  passed  through  the  sieve,  first  by  the 
Chief  Inspectors,  and  had  been  finally  sifted  by  Dr. 
Starkie.  I recently  read  the  Inspectors’  Reports  of  a 
few  years  ago,  and  I found  some  of  them  fine  and  in- 
structive reading;  their  Reports  for  1901,  as  just  pub- 
lished, are  about  as  interesting  as  a Bill  of  Lading.  It 
is  hardly  fair  to  the  Inspectors  to  publish  only  frag- 
ments of  their  Reports.  However,  I have  no  right  to 
complain  of  that ; but  I have  a right  to  note  the  fact 
that  only  such  fragments  are  dispensed  to  the  public. 
Now,  from  those  extracts  Dr.  Starkie  has  extracted  the 
extracts  by  which  he  tries  to  justify  the  indictment  he 
made  against  the  managers  in  Belfast. 

But  taking  those  fragments  of  the  Inspectors’  Reports 
as  they  appear  in  the  Commissioners’  Report,  has  Dr. 
Starkie  quoted  them  fairly?  He  does  not  quote  them 
consecutively  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  there, 
and  he  gives  no  references  or  names;  so  that  it  took  me 
a considerable  time  to  verify  his  extracts ; and  I failed  to 
verify  some  of  them.  The  following  series  of  pages  of  the 
Commissioners’  Report  will  show  the  order,  or  rather 
the  systematic  disorder,  in  which  the  extracts  appear  in 
the  appendix  to  his  pamphlet.  He  takes  his  first  extract 
from  the  fragment  of  Inspector’s  Report  which  appears 
on  page  71,  next  that  in  pages  67,  68,  69,  66,  120,  122, 
70,  107,  66,  109,  112,  69,  70,  69,  72,  68,  115,  116,  120, 
121,  69,  71,  etc.  I now  give  a few  illustrations  of  his 
method  of  quotation.  To  spare  space  I give  the  Inspec- 
tors’ words,  putting  in  italics  those  quoted  by  Dr.  Starkie 
in  his  pamphlet.  We  can  thus  see  at  once  the  contrast 
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between  the  impression  which  Dr.  Starkie’s  extracts 
make  upon  us  and  that,  which  the  Inspectors7  words, 
even  in  their  mutilated  state,  would  make  if  Dr.  Starkie 
had  not  subjected  them  to  a third  surgical  operation. 

Mr.  O’Reilly  (Castlebar  Circuit). — “ The  manager’s  attitude  in 
this  district  in  reference  to  the  present  system  has  been  very  satis- 
factory. A friendly  disposition  and  an  inclination  to  give  it  every 
opportunity  of  success,  even  in  branches  to  which  some  of  them 
felt  personally  hostile  or  indifferent,  seemed  to  pervade  their 
ranks.  In  the  beginning,  when  in  certain  quarters  opposition 
was  made  to  its  introduction,  some  of  them  used  their  personal 
influence  strongly  in  its  favour.  Practical  supervision  of  the  schools 
is  not  habitual  amongst  the  managers.  Such  a practice  would  involve 
in  very  heavy  labour  those  who  have  a large  number  of  schools 
to  manage.  They  visit  their  schools  periodically,  sign  returns, 
and  show  every  attention  to  the  points  submitted  for  their  con- 
sideration on  the  occasion  of  incidental  visits  or  annual  examina- 
tions.” 

Mr.  Cromie  (Cork  Circuit). — “ So  far  as  my  experience  enables 
me  to  judge,  the  managers  assume  little  control  of  the  actual  working 
of  their  schools.  They  take  an  interest  in  them,  and  they  would 
not  condone  any  idleness  or  breach  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  but  they  consider  that  the  teachers  ought  to  know  best  how 
to  organise  and  work  the  schools .” 

Mr.  O’Riordan  (Clonmel  Circuit). — “ Beyond  seeing  that  matters 
are  progressing  fairly  well  on  the  whole,  the  managers  in  general  do 
not,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  enter  into  the  details  of  the  working  of  the 
schools.  I must  say,  however,  that  I have  found  them  ready  to 
co-operate  when  I have  found  it  necessary  to  call  their  special 
attention  to  teachers  who  have  not  been  conducting  their  schools 
in  a satisfactory  manner.” 

Mr.  C.  P.  Shannon  (Dundalk  Circuit). — “ This  section  (Bailie- 
boro’)  is  fortunate  in  having  a number  of  active  and  zealous 
managers  who  have  taken  a great  interest  in  the  New  Scheme, 
and  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  further  it.  It  is,  however,  a 
matter  for  regret  that  up  to  the  present,  the  execellent  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioners  that  managers  should  make  arrange- 
ments for  holding  periodic  examinations,  and  should  stimulate  the 
industry  of  the  children  by  a system  of  school  prizes  to  be  dis- 
tributed, has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves .” 

Mr.  Bannan  (Derry  Circuit).— “ As  a rule,  the  managers  visit 
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their  schools  frequently,  and  use  their  influence  actively  in  en- 
couraging the  attendance  of  the  pupils.  In  many  cases  the 
constant  and  intelligently-directed  supervision  of  the  manager  has 
a most  beneficial  effect  on  the  general  work  of  the  school.  One 
manager,  who  has  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  schools  under 
his  control,  has  instituted  an  excellent  system  of  formal  con- 
ferences with  his  teachers  on  educational  matters,  which  have 
proved  distinctly  useful.  1 am  not  aioare  of  any  instance  in  which 
a manager  has  acted,  upon  the  Commissioners'  recommendation  with 
respect  to  the  holding  of  periodic  examinations,  the  provision  of 
school  libraries  and  school  museums,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  school  prizes .” 

Mr.  Newell  (Limerick  Circuit). — “ The  fact  that  managers  and 
teachers  have  not  at  once  adopted  new  systems  of  organisation 
or  formulated  alternative  programmes  is  not,  of  course,  to  be 
taken  as  indicating  a want  of  interest  in  their  work.  The  old 
system  of  organisation  will  still  suit  many  schools  nearly  as  well 

as  the  new,  and  the  authorised  official  programme  will  compare 
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favourably  in  most  cases  with  any  alternative  one  that  can  be 
devised.  Most  managers  take  an  active  and  intelligent  interest 
in  their  schools.  They  visit  them  frequently,  and  advise  and 
encourage  wherever  required.  Some,  however,  are  not  so  zealous. 
Their  visits  are  but  few,  and  their  interest  generally  of  a rather 
fleeting  and  unsubstantial  character .” 

I call  special  attention  to  the  following,  which  I think 
merits  the  name  of  sharp  practice.  One  of  Dr.  Starkie’s. 
extracts  is: — “The  managers,  of  course,  do  not  and 
cannot  take  much  part  in  arranging  and  in  supervising 
the  teaching  curriculum,”  since  “very  few  of  them  are 
educational  experts.’’  One  would  think  that  those  two 
short  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  one  Inspector, 
who  gives  the  latter  as  a reason  for  the  former.  But  the 
truth  is  that  he  went  to  page  66  for  the  former,  which 
he  took  from  the  Report  of  Dr.  Skeffington  (Waterford 
Circuit),  and  went  to  page  109  for  the  latter,  which  he 
took  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Wyse  (Ballymena  Circuit); 
and  he  hooks  the  two  together  by  a conjunction,  and 
makes  Dr.  Skeffington  appear  to  say  what  he  does  not 
say.  He  also,  by  mutilation,  makes  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
(Killarney  Circuit)  say  what  he  does  not  say. 
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But  his:  genius  for  sharp  practice  seems  to  be  inex- 
haustible. I give  another  species  of  it.  Each  circuit 
has  three  districts,  visited  in  annual  rotation  by  two  In- 
spectors and  a Senior  Inspector.  Dr.  Starkie,  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  his  pamphlet,  patronises  the  one  whose  report 
is  least  favourable  to  the  managers,  mutilates  that  one, 
and  ignores  the  other  two.  The  result  is  that  the  least 
favourable  report  for  one  district  is  made  to  represent 
the  managerial  condition  of  the  whole  circuit.  I give  a 
few  instances.  Dr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Coyne,  and  Mr. 
Lynam  take  the  three  districts  of  the  Cork  Circuit;  Mr. 
Stronge,  Mr.  Dickie,  and  Mr.  Connolly  take  those  of  the 
Dublin  Circuit;  Mr.  McElwaine,  Mr.  Worsley,  and  Mr. 
Mangan  take  the  Ballinasloe  Circuit.  The  reports  of 
Mr.  Lynam,  Mr.  Connolly,  and  Mr.  Mangan  are  the 
least  favourable  to  the  managers ; but  Dr.  Starkie  quotes 
from  these,  and  ignores  the  others.  And  it  is  not  only 
that  he  takes  the  report  of  one  against  the  reports  of 
two  in  each  circuit,  but  Dr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Stronge, 
and  Mr.  McElwaine,  who  are  the  senior  inspectors,  are 
ignored.  But  still  more.  He  leaves  out  whatever  is 
favourable  to  the  managers  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Con- 
nolly, and  he  mangles  the  report  of  Mr.  Mangan  almost 
beyond  recognition.  In  that  way  are  Cork,  Dublin, 
and  Ballinasloe  circuits  revealed  to  the  public  by  the 
Resident  Commissioner.  Certainly  the  genesis  of  that 
species  of  quotation  is  not  by  natural  selection. 

I take  the  following  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Downing, 
Chief  Inspector  of  the  Southern  Division  of  Ireland  : — 


“ The  office  of  manager  is  an  honorary  one,  involving  a consider- 
able amount  of  care,  trouble,  and  expense.  On  the  manager,  as 
a rule,  devolves  the  maintenance  of  the  school  buildings  and 
premises,  the  funds  for  which  he  must  give  or  provide.  Sometimes 
h©  has  to  undertake,  with  or  without  State  aid,  to  build  a new 
schoolhouse.  In  such  case  he  must  procure  the  site — a work  very 
often  of  much  difficulty — and  he  must  also  provide,  in  case  he 
obtains  State  aid,  one  third  of  the  total  cost  of  building.  A con- 
siderable amount  of  correspondence  devolves  on  a manager,  and  he 
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is  expected  to  visit  his  schools  frequently,  and  to  exercise  an 
effective  supervision  over  the  teachers,  as  far,  at  least,  as  to 
ensure  a regular  discharge  of  duty.  Occasionally  managers  have 
been  subjected  to  legal  troubles  of  a serious  nature,  but  this 
fortunately  occurs  very  rarely.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me 
that  but  scant  public  recognition  has  been  granted  of  these  im- 
portant services  rendered  under  peculiar  difficulties.  All  the 
funds  required  for  the  purposes  specified  above  must  come  from 
voluntary  subscriptions.  The  manager  has  no  authority  to  levy 
a rate,  and  there  are,  as  a rule,  no  special  funds  from  which  to 
draw.  Hence  the  difficulties  of  managers,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  are  very  pressing  in  many  parts  of  this  poor  country. 
Most  managers  visit  the  schools  frequently,  and  keep  so  in  touch 
with  them  that  no  serious  dereliction  of  duty  can  long  continue 
unnoticed.  Invaluable  assistance  has  been  given  by  clerical 
managers  in  encouraging  the  regular  attendance  of  children  at 
school.  When  all  the  circumstances  are  well  considered,  and  all 
difficulties  duly  weighed,  I think  it  should  be  considered  that 
the  managers  of  National  Schools  in  general  deserve  well  of  their 
country.” 

That  long  extract  on  the  duties,  difficulties,  and 
merits  of  the  managers,  taken  from  the  Report  of  an 
Inspector  of  long  experience  and  of  most  approved  ser- 
vice, should  weigh  more  with  usi  than  the  forty-eight 
pages  of  Dr.  Starkie’s  pamphlet — a,  man  who  has  little 
or  no  experience,  and  is  really  not  an  educational  expert 
at  all.  Now,  Dr.  Starkie  takes  those  few  words  in 
italics,  which  Mr.  Downing  makes  of  general  application 
to  the  managers,  and  represents  him  as  restricting  their 
application  to  some  managers  of  particular  merit  des- 
cribed in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Dickie  (Dublin  Circuit). 
To  give  him  his  merit,  he  has  studied  the  Inspectors’ 
Reports  well ; but  it  is  an  additional  misfortune  for  the 
managers  that,  he  omitted  to  quote  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Mr.  Rogers  (Sligo  Circuit). — “ The  managers  generally  take 
considerable  interest  in  the  schools,  and  frequently  make  large 
personal  sacrifices  for  the  education  of  the  pupils.  Some  visit 
the  schools  almost  daily,  to  work  up  absentees,  and  encourage 
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punctual  attendance ; , and  the  retention  in  the  school  of  more 
than  one  teacher  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  personal  exertions 
of  the  manager.” 

Mr.  M‘Glade  (Sligo  Circuit). — “ Nearly  all  the  managers  here 
are  clergymen,  who  devote  much  time  and  attention  to  the  in- 
terests of  primary  education.  They  frequently  visit  the  schools 
under  their  charge,  and  by  actual  observation  are  enabled  to  form 
correct  judgments  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  schools  generally.” 

Mr.  O’Connell  (Longford  Circuit). — “ The  managers  take  a very 
keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  working  of  the  schools.  They 
visit  them  frequently,  and  they  exercise  an  effective  but  sympathetic 
supervision  over  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  burden,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  expense  of  providing  and  equipping  schools  falls 
on  their  shoulders,  and  they  give  an  amount  of  time,  thought, 
and  intelligence — which  is  simply  invaluable — to  the  interests  of 
education.  They  devote  unwearying  attention  to  the  religious 
and  moral  training  of  the  pupils,  and  they  regularly  examine 
them  to  test  their  proficiency  in  religious  knowledge.  They  also 
examine  occasionally  in  some  subjects  of  the  seoular  programme, 
but  in  the  main  they  leave  the  testing  of  the  pupils’  progress 
to  the  Board’s  officers.” 

Reading  through  the  Inspectors,  Reports  as  published 
by  the  Commissioners,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  most 
unfavourable  reports,  or  those,  of  qualified  approval, 
refer,  as  a rule.,  to  those  districts  where  non-C'atholic 
managers  prevail.  That  is  my  impression,  but  I may 
be  mistaken.  However,  there  is  no.  mistaking  the  mean- 
ing of  the  following  Reports,  and  they  contradict  Dr. 
Starkie’s  conclusion  as  to  the  managerial  deficiency  of 
parish  priests.  They  are  the  Reports,  I should  think, 
of  non-C'atholic  Inspectors  chiefly. 

Dr.  Beatty  (Ballymena.  Circuit),  having  referred  in 
terms  of  praise  to  two  landed  proprietors  who  are 
managers,  writes : — 

“ Unfortunately  very  few  of  this  class  take  any  interest  what- 
ever in  education ; and  I think  the  very  few  who  do  have  learned  to 
take  an  interest  in  it  in  other  countries  and  are  frequently  away 
from  home.  The  system  being  undenominational,  and  worked  by 
individual  management,  these,  if  they  could  be  found,  would  be 
the  ideal  managers.  But  apart  from  theory,  the  working  is  in 
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practice  largely  denominational.  Things  being  as  they  are,  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  make  the  most  effective  managers.  They 
are  the  best  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  history  of  the 
children  and  the  school ; they  make  considerable  effort  to  main- 
tain the  houses  in  proper  repair,  and  they  appoint  fairly  good 
teachers.  Some  Established  Church  clergymen  make  really  good 
managers  . . . but,  as  a rule,  probably  owing  to  domestic 
ties,  they  have  not  the  same  sympathy  with  the  children  of  the 
poor  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  have.  Presbyterian 
clergymen,  as  a rule,  seem  to  me  to  exercise  less  practical  super- 
vision over  their  schools.  They  do  not  appear  to  visit  schools 
much.” 

Mr.  Heron  (Ballymena  Circuit). — “ In  regard  to  the  supervision 
exercised  by  managers  over  the  schools,  I have  found  that 
generally  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  priests  take  a most  praise- 
worthy interest  in  their  schools.  A good  many  other  managers 
do  so  likewise,  but  not  so  uniformly  or  constantly  as  the  class  I 
have  named.  Clerical  managers  appear  generally  to  have  more 
opportunity  and  aptitude  for  exercising  supervision  and  influence 
in  their  schools  than  lay  managers  have.” 

Mr.  M'Mahon  (Omagh  Circuit). — “»  The  managers,  with  four  ex- 
ceptions, are  all  in  Holy  Orders.  The  clerical  managers  take  a 
deep  and  intelligent  interest  in  their  schools,  visit  them  frequently, 
and  assist  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  The  lay 
managers  are  not  quite  so  regular  in  their  visits,  but  do  visit.” 

Mr.  Chambers  (Belfast  Circuit). — “ The  clerical  managers  visit 
their  schools  frequently,  and  take  great  interest  in  the  school- 
work,  but  the  lay  managers  seldom  visit  the  schools  under  their 
care  during  school  hours;  this  is,  however,  not  due  to  to  any  want 
of  interest  in  them,  but  to  the  fact  that  their  other  engagements 
keep  them  fully  occupied  during  the  time  the  schools  are  in 
operation.” 

Mr.  Hogan  (Dundalk  Circuit). — “ Managers  visit  their  schools 
more  frequently  than  their  entries  in  the  books  would  infer. 
Clerical  managers  are  constantly  in  and  out  of  the  schools,  but 
lay  managers  often  live  at  a distance,  and  their  duties  are  merely 
nominal.” 

Mr.  Semple  (Belfast  Circuit). — “ The  majority  of  the  managers 
take  a warm  interest  in  their  schools,  visit  them  frequently,  and  are 
doing  much  by  their  approbation  and  encouragement,  to  stimulate 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  Some,  however,  seldom  visit  their 
schools,  and  apparently  consider  that  their  entire  duty  consists  in 
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carrying  on  the  correspondence  with  the  Education  Office.  It  is 
among  lay  managers  that  this  attitude  is  most  common.” 

Mr.  M'Clintock  (Castlebar  Circuit).— “ The  clerical  managers 
visit  frequently  and  take  a deep  interest  in  the  progress  of  their 
pupils.  As  a rule  they  use  their  best  efforts  to  keep  up  the 
attendance,  and  their  influence  tends  to  impart  a healthy  tone  to 
the  schools.  The  lay  managers  are  not  so  assiduous,  as  a body, 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties — their  visits  are  fewer,  and 
their  interest  in  primary  education  less  keen.” 

Now,  in  face  of  those  Reports  of  Inspectors,  let  every 
man  of  common  sense  judge  for  himself  what  he  is  to 
think  of  Dr.  Starkie,  who  writes  (page  41): — “The  In- 
spectors’ Reports  are  almost  unanimous  as  to  the  indiffe- 
rence of  the  managers  to  the  educational  aspects  of 
their  office  ” ; and  again  (page  37) — “ Our  Inspectors 
report  that  the  majority  of  managers  are  quite  indif- 
ferent to  education.”  But  he  writes  (page  38)  : — “ It  is 
very  painful  to  me,  as  Resident  Commissioner,  to  make 
this  confession.”  Then  he  might  easily  have  spared  him- 
self the  pain  by  not  making  the  confession,  since  he 
could  plainly  see  that  it  is  plainly  untrue.  I think  that 
the  most  aggrieved  in  all  this  are  the  Inspectors,  who 
have  been,  by  wholesale  misrepresentation,  thus  placed 
in  a false  and  unfair  position  before  the  managers  and 
before  the  country,  and  who,  owing  to  their  official  posi- 
tion, cannot,  with  safety  to  themselves  or  with  becom- 
ingness to  their  office,  defend  themselves  against  the 
Resident  Commissioner  whilst  he  suggests  what  is  false 
and  suppresses  the  truth. 

I have  unwillingly  written  at  such  length  on  this 
point ; but  I wish  to  have  the  Inspectors’  Reports  speak 
for  themselves  rather  than  leave  the  public  dependent  on 
either  Dr.  Starkie’s  or  my  own  presentment  of  them. 

Before  I conclude  I must  do  Dr.  Starkie  the  justice 
of  again  calling  attention  to  the  note  in  his  pamphlet 
by  which  he  warns  us  that  he  has  “ abbreviated  lan- 
guage,” “quoted  only  as  much  of  the  Reports  as  are 
germane  to  his  argument,”  and  “ occasionally  omitted 
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passages  laudatory  ” of  the  managers.  But  I must  also 
do  the  managers  the  justice  of  asking  Dr.  Starkie  if  he 
thinks  it  fair  to  put  on  their  trial  before  the  public  a 
body  of  men  who  give  their  work,  such  as  it  is,  with 
no  remuneration  and  little  thanks,  and  to  ask  the  public 
to  confirm  his  condemnation  of  them  on  testimony  which 
he  himself  confesses  to  be  one-sided?  What  would  he 
think  of  an  Attorney-General  who  would  prosecute  a 
prisoner  on  that  principle?  But  the  coolness  of  his 
confession  is  so  refreshing  that  it  almost  puts  one  in 
humour  to  condone  the  deed. 
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IV. 

Dr.  Starkie  Censures  the  Managers  for  not  Doing 

WHAT  IS  NOT  THEIR  DUTY. 

I claim  to  have  shown  that  Dr.  Starkie,  even  with  the 
unfair  advantage  he  took  of  trying  the  managers  on  the 
Inspectors7  Reports  of  1901  exclusively,  has  completely 
failed  to  make  out  his  case  against  them.  Following 
him  faithfully,  the  extracts  I have  given  are  taken  ex- 
clusively from  the  Reports  of  1901 ; but  I have  looked 
through  the  Reports  of  a few  preceding  years,  and  if  I 
used  these  also  against  him,  as  I justly  might  do,  if  space 
permitted,  their  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  manar 
gers  as  a.  body  would  leave  his  accusations  in  tatters. 

When  he  appeared  before  his  Belfast  audience  he  made 
out  the  managers  to  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  educa- 
tion. But  his  buoyancy  had  subsided  before  he  pub- 
lished his  address,  and  as  he  appears  before  the  public 
through  his  pamphlet  he  planes  down  his  charges  to  a 
want  of  practical  interest  only.  He  acquits  them  of 
absolute  indifference,  and  credits  the  majority  of  them 
with  a general  supervision  over  their  schools,  though  in  a 
grudging  and  ungenerous  way,  because  he  qualifies  it 
with  a “ perhaps,77  Setting  aside,  then,  the  charge  of 
absolute  indifference,  and  taking,  as  admitted  by  Dr. 
Starkie,  that  the  managers  exercise  a general  supervision 
over  their  schools,  I propose  to  consider  their  conduct  in 
reference  to  that  want  of  practical  interest  which  he  still 
keeps  registered  to  their  discredit.  What  he  means  by 
practical  interest  is  that  they  “ do  not  control  the  course 
•of  instruction  77  or  otherwise  interfere  with  the  educa- 
tional details  of  their  schools.  I have  no  personal  ex- 
perience of  managerial  work,  and  therefore,  in  order  to 
have  a sound  basis  on  which  to  form  an  opinion,  I must 
consult  some  authority  as  to  what  are  really  the  duties 
•of  managers.  But  I refuse  to  have  Dr.  Starkie  for  my 
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Gamaliel ; so  I go  straight  to  the  “ Rules  and  Regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  ” themselves,  and  this  is  what 
I find:  — 

Section  vi.-44  (e) — “A  person,  to  be  eligible  for  the  position  of 
local  manager must  undertake  to  visit  the  school  fre- 

quently, and  to  check  and  certify  the  correctness  of  the  school 
returns  furnished  to  the  National  Education  Office. 

(/) — “ The  Commissioners  require  from  him  an  undertaking  in 
writing  to  have  the  Rules  and  Regulations  complied  with.” 

50  (a) — “ The  Commissioners  also  reserve  to  themselves  the  power 
of  withdrawing  the  recognition  of  a local  manager  if  he  shall  fail 
to  observe  the  Rules  of  the  Board,  or  if  it  shall  appear  to  them  that 
the  Educational  interest  of  the  district  require  it.” 

57 — “ The  Commissioners  earnestly  request  that  managers  will  visit 
the  schools  as  frequently  as  convenient,  and  see  that  the  Rules  of 
the  Board,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Time  Table  are  adhered  to, 
and  that  the  attendances  of  pupils  are  accurately  recorded.” 

What  I have  just  quoted  is  the  only  authoritative  cri- 
terion by  which  the  character  of  the  managers  can  be 
judged.  Now,  there  is  nothing  in  those  Rules  which 
even  suggests,  or  permits,  much  less  obliges,  a manager 
to  “ control  the  course  of  instruction  ” in  his  school. 
Dr.  Starkie,  then,  is  not  satisfied  with  the  fulfilment  of 
their  official  duties  ; he  wants  the  managers  to  be  officious 
also.  And,  therefore,  one  might  without  impropriety 
ask,  why  did  he  dare  to  pillory  them  in  his  address  before 
his  Belfast  audience  ? And  why  does  he  seek  to  traduce 
them  in  his  pamphlet  before  their  fellow-countrymen  as 
being  neglectful  of  duties  which,  as  we  now  see  from  the 
Commissioners’  Rules,  are  not  their  duties  at  all  ? Dr. 
Starkie  may  say  that  if  they  interested  themselves  in  the 
educational  details  of  their  schools  their  influence  would 
make  for  the  better  progress  of  education  in  the  country. 
I will  have  something  to  say  on  that  point  later  on ; but 
meanwhile  I want  to  insist  that  they  have  done  their 
duty  when  they  have  done  that  which  the  Commissioners 
have  imposed  and  they  have  undertaken  ; and  it  is  prag- 
matic impertinence  for  anyone  to  rebuke  them  for  not 
doing  more. 
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I of  course  anticipate  the  obvious  reply  of  Dr.  Starkie ; 
namely,  that  argue  from  the  Old  Code — -that  discarded 
old  lumber  which  has  given  place  to  the  New  Programme, 
of  which  he  is  the  prophet,  as  he  is  the  exemplar  of  that 
“ independent  and  educated  Catholic  layman,”  for  whom 
his  enlightened  spirit  craves,  but  whom  his  mind  so  far 
strains  its  vision  in  vain  to  see.  Very  well,  then — perish 
the  Old  Code;  let  us  turn  to  the  New.  We  must  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  duties  of  the  managers  have  not 
been  changed  by  the  New  Code;  for  the  New  Ruls  merely 
give  a permission,  but  do  not  impose  an  obligation.  He 
says  that  according  to  the  Revised  Programme^— “ The 
Commissioners  express  a desire  that  managers  should 
arrange  the  programmes  of  their  schools  so  as  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  localities  in  which  the  schools  are  situated, 
and  that  in  addition  to  the  regular  examination  by  the 
Inspector  they  should  make  arrangements  for  holding 
periodic  examinations  of  the  pupils,  at  which  the  parents 
of  the  children  may  attend ; and,  furthermore,  the  Com- 
missioners recommend  to  the  attention  of  managers  the 
desirability  of  stimulating  the  school-children  to  greater 
industry  by  a.  system  of  school-prizes,  to  be  distributed, 
not  alone  for  literary  attainments,  but  for  regularity  of 
attendance,  personal  tidiness,  good  conduct,  and  polite- 
ness. The  large  initiative  thus  given  to  managers  is 
the  central  figure  of  the  New  Code  as  contrasted  with 
the  cast-iron  rigidity  of  the  results  system,  but  up  to  the 
present  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  have 
remained  a dead  letter.  The  Inspectors’  Reports  are 
almost  unanimous  as  to  the  indifference  of  the  managers 
to  the  educational  aspects  of  their  office.” 

As  that  is  a faithful  description  of  the  place  which  the 
managers  get  under  the  New  Programme,  I need  not 
give  extracts  from  the  programme  itself.  Now,  the  first 
thought  that  comes  to  me,  after  having  copied  those 
words  of  Dr.  Starkie,  is  : — Either  the  action  of  the  mana- 
gers on  the  “ cast-iron  rigidity  ” of  the  Old  Code  approved 
itself  to  the  Commissioners,  or  it  did  not.  If  their 
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action  satisfied  the  Commissioners,  what  is  it  that  dis- 
satisfies Dr.  Starkie?  or,  with  what  propriety  or  consis- 
tency can  he  damn  them  as  he  does?  If  their  action 
under  the  Old  Code  showed  them  unworthy  of  trust,  on 
what  ground  of  reason  or  sense  have  the  Commissioners 
given  them  under  the  New  Code  “ a large  initiative  ” in  a 
responsible  office  in  which  they  had  lain  fallow  and  fruit- 
less before?  As  this  is  an  occasion  for  plain  speaking,  I 
take  leave  to  say  that  Dr.  Starkie’ s words  either  stultify 
the  Commissioners,  or  they  refute  himself. 

Let  it  be  borne  well  in  mind  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
managers  is  quite  separable  from  the  efficiency  of  the 
National  Schools  or  the  National  System.  The  efficiency 
of  the  managers  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  their 
functions  in  the  system.  But  if  their  functions  are  little 
more  than  mechanical,  they  are  not  to  blame  for  the 
results,  but  rather  those  whoi  are  the  prime  movers  of 
the  system,  and  by  whose  rules  the  initiative  of  the 
managers  is  “ cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined.” 

Every  evidence  we  have  points  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
managers  as  a body  down  to  the  year  1901  except  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Starkie,  who  constitutes  himself  prose- 
cutor and  witness.  Under  the  Old  Code  the  managers 
could  do  nothing  unless  what  they  were  told  to  do,  and 
as  they  were  told  to  do  it.  They  were  bound  hand  and  foot 
to  its  “ cast-iron  rigidity,”  as  if  they  had  no  mind  to 
think  or  will  to  work,  and  are  therefore  very  little  or  not 
at  all  responsible  for  the  educational  drawbacks  of  the 
system.  Under  the  New  Code  we  are  told  they  can  do 
a great  deal  of  their  own  accord,  but  that  the)7  do  little 
or  nothing.  Now,  what  does  all  that  mean  ? At  most 
it  means  that  the  managers  are  pilloried  before  the  public 
because  they  have  not  rushed  in  a body,  and  at  once,  to» 
the  New  Code,  and  because  its  provisions  were  not  in 
operation  over  the  country  within  a.  year.  Under  the 
Old  Code  the  managers  w7ere  mere  wheels  cogged  into 
other  wheels  of  a machine,  each  and  every  element  of 
wrhich  was  set  in  motion  only  and  as  a button  was 
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touched  in  the  Education  Office.  Under  the  New  Code 
they  can  initiate,  and  they  are  held  up  to  public  scorn  as 
incapable  or  careless  because  they  did  not  rush  irra r 
tionally,  they  knew  not  whither,  over  ways,  some  of  which 
were  badly  made,  and  some  of  which  seemed  to  lead 
nowhere.  Dr.  Starkie  wants  to  discredit  them  before 
the  world  because  within  one  year  they  had  not  mastered 
all  the  details  of  the  New  Programme,  and  equipped 
their  schools  with  selected  elements  in  it  suited  to  their 
local  circumstances.  Before  I have  done  I hope  to  show 
that  he  had  not  mastered  them  himself — no-,  not  even 
he  who,  I presume,  had  most  to  do1  with  the  framing 
of  them,  not  to  speak  of  the  managers,  inspectors,  and 
teachers,  on  whose  heads  they  were  hurled  down  like  a 
thousand  of  bricks.  Dr.  Starkie  abuses  the  managers  for 
not  having  put  the  programme  into  operation  at  once. 
Is  the  Resident  Commissioner  so  little  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  the  system  as  not  to>  know  that  the  In- 
spectors have  been  often  at  sea  when  consulted  as  to  its 
working  ? And  have  the  Commissioners  themselves  been 
always  definite  when  consulted  about  it  ? We  shall  see 
more  about  that  later  on.  But  I want  now  to  set.  this 
thought  before  the  common-sense  of  the  public — that  the 
time  for  asking  suggestions  from  the  managers  concern- 
ing the  New  Programme  was  before  it  was  framed.  If  I 
am  rightly  informed,  I understand  that,  not  even  the  In- 
spectors were  consulted.  Now,  are  suggestions  from  the 
managers  as  to  “ alternative  programmes,”  or  alternative 
“ systems  of  organisation  ” worth  seeking  or  considering 
at  all  ? If  they  are  not,  why  are  they  asked  for  now  ? 
If  they  are,  why  were  they  not  asked  for  when  the  advice 
of  the  managers,  if  worth  having  at  any  time,  might  have 
helped  to  prevent  some  of  its  academical  idealism,  and 
not  let  it  go  forth  in  that  chrysalis  state  in  which  it  was 
difficult  to  discern  whether  it  was  a bee  or  a butterfly. 

If  the  two  chief  inspectors,  the  senior  inspectors,  and 
a manager  selected  because  of  special  efficiency  as  an 
educationist  by  each  senior  inspector,  had  been  invited 
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by  the  Commissioners  to  a,  conference,  I believe  that  the 
Old  Code  would  now  be  superseded  by  a much  more  edu- 
cational and  workable  system  than  the  Revised  Pro- 
gramme contains.  I merely  put  out  that  general  sugges- 
tion in  the  rough,  and  I make  it  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Inspectors  would  be  made  to  feel  that  they  were  con- 
sulted not  with  a view  of  their  flattering  the  Commis- 
sioners by  approving  their  plan,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
genuine  opinion  of  experienced  educationists. 

At  any  rate,  the  New  Programme  has  been  promul- 
gated, and  Dr.  Starkie  reproves  the  managers  for  not 
suggesting  '“alternative  programmes’'  to  suit  their  schools. 
I do  not  know  how  many  of  them  have  done  so,  but  I know 
that  Father  Loughrey,  P.P.,  of  Dungiven,  did  draw  up 
such  a programme,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  “ Inspec- 
tors and  heads  of  inspection  were  set  at  him.”  Colonel 
Moore,  of  Moore  Hall,  on  reading  the  “ Programme  for 
evening  schools”  was  so  astonished  at  its  liberality  that 
he  set  to  work  towards  the  close  of  last  year,  and  within 
a month  had  eight  National  Schools  filled  with  six  or 
seven  hundred  evening  pupils.  He  submitted  his  “ al- 
ternative programme  ” to  an  Inspector  and  to  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner,  and  was  assured  that  it  was  accord- 
ing to  the  Rules  of  the  Board.  When  the  schools  had 
been  going  on  for  nearly  three  months,  after  he  had 
got  teachers  from  Dublin  and  Galway,  after  local  teachers 
had  been  kept  walking  some  miles  every  night  in  the 
dark  and  in  the  wet,  and  after  lie  had  worn  out  his 
patience  trying  to  get  a satisfactory  reply  from  the 
Education  Office,  he  was  finally  informed  that  his  “ al- 
ternative programme”  would  not  be  sanctioned,  and 
that  he  would  not  get  a penny  for  his  pains  to  pay  the 
teachers  But  the  public  have  a compensation  for  his 
disappointment  in  the  splendid  letter  which  he  addressed 
on  February  4th,  1903,  to  the  Freemans  Journal.  It 
instructs,  though  its  contents  provoke  and  sadden  one; 
because  he  boldly  lays  bare  the  denationalising  trend  of 
the  National  System  from  the  beginning.  Those  ex- 
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periences  of  the  “ large  initiative  ” will  not,  I fear,  make 
the  managers  to  be  in  a hurry  to  “initiate” ; because  they 
show  that  the  power  to  initiate  means  merely  the  power 
to  suggest,  a power  which  could  have  been  exercised 
without  any  New  Programme,  and  by  anyone  who  did 
not  mind  having  his  suggestion  sat  upon  or  ignored.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Commissioners  had  fore- 
warned all  whom  it  might  concern  of  what  they  meant  ; 
for  I find  on  the  first  page  of  the  New  Programme  that 
alternative  systems  of  organisation  “ must  be  sanctioned 
in  each  case  by  the  Board  ” ; and  No.  56  of  the  New  Buies 
says  that  “ Within  the  limits  of  the  curriculum,  mana- 
gers can,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners,  arrange 
the  programmes  of  their  schools  so  as  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  localities  in  which  the  schools  are  situated.”  But 
then  such  a power  is  practically  powerless;  moreover, 
whilst  it  supposes  that,  within  certain  prescribed  limits, 
the  managers  are  the  best  judges  of  what  is  best  suited 
to  their  local  circumstances,  it  also  supposes  that  they 
are  not  so.  That  “ large  initiative  ” reminds  me  of  what 
Cardinal  Manning  said  of  the  London  School  Board  : — 
“ It  spreads  an  abundant  feast,  but  in  platters  and 
bottles  where  we  cannot  touch  it.” 

The  managers  are  also  blamed  for  having  neglected 
to  use  this  “ large  initiative  ” in  the  way  of  giving 
school-prizes,  of  providing  libraries  and  museums,  etc. 
But  the  Besident  Commissioner  neglected  to  arrange 
about  the  expense.  It  would  have  served  him  to  think 
of  the  man  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  who  began  to  build 
without  counting  the  cost,  and  who  was  pointed  to  in 
mockery  by  the  people — “ There’s  the  man  who  began  to 
build,  and  did  not  finish.”  Would  Dr.  Starkie  point  out 
where  the  duty  neglected  by  the  managers  comes  in? 
And  if  there  be  no  duty  to  neglect,  why  abuse  them  for 
neglecting  it?  Then  there  are  those  “ periodic  examine 
tions  at  which  the  parents  may  attend.”  If  the  mana- 
gers have  taken  that  seriously  they  must  have  lost  their 
Irish  sense  of  humour.  I cannot  imagine  parents,  in 
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town  or  country,  leaving  their  business  to  bo  present  at 
those  “ periodic  examinations/’  or  having  their  practical 
interest  in  education  stimulated  by  them.  I have  known 
persons  in  London  who  had  grown  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  and  who  never  saw  a cow.  I don’t  know 
where  Dr.  Starkie  has  spent  his  life,  but  he  seems  to 
know  as  little  about  the  country  as  a Cockney  school-boy 
knows  of  that  useful  animal  I have  just  named.  The 
London  School  Board,  his  managerial  ideal,  do  not  hold 
“ periodic  examinations  ” ; but  indeed  if  some  of  its 
members  whom  I used  to  know  did  hold  such  examinar 
tions  I have  no  doubt  that  not  only  the  parents,  but  the 
public,  would  even  pay  to  be  present  at  the  show.  And 
if  Dr.  Starkie  seriously  thinks  that  a school  board  com- 
posed of  “ independent  and  educated  laymen  ” would 
provide  prizes  at  their  own  expense,  or  that  they  would 
succeed  in  getting  the  parents  to  be  present  at  his  pro- 
posed examinations,  he  must  have  lived  all  his  life  in  the 
moon.  I am  not  at  all  opposed  to  those  things — quite 
otherwise — provided  he  show  us  how  the  schools  can  be 
secured  against  being  turned,  on  the  occasion  of  those 
“ periodic  examinations,”  into  theatres  by  amateur  educa- 
tionists for  the  exhibition  of  their  hobbies;  and  also 
that  he  arrange  about  the  expenses  of  libraries,  museums, 
and  prizes.  As  a matter  of  fact,  some  years  ago,  I fitted 
up  book-cases  in  two  schools  and  filled  them  with  books 
at  my  own  expense,  and  gave  prizes  besides  to  the  chil- 
dren for  regular  attendance.  But  I did  so  because  it 
gave  me  pleasure,  not  because  it  was  my  duty ; and, 
speaking  from  experience,  I can  inform  Dr.  Starkie,  if  he 
has  no  experience  of  these  things,  that  some  of  these  ideals 
come  out  much  better  on  paper  than  in  any  enduring  prac- 
tical results.  However,  I want  merely  to  point  out  now  that 
in  trying  to  scourge  the  managers  over  this  matter  he  is 
only  beating  the  air.  To  do  these  things  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  managers.  I know  it  is  the  “ desire  of  the 
Commissioners  earnestly  expressed  ” — and  cheaply  ex- 
pressed. But  why  does  the  Resident  Commissioner  abuse 
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the  managers  for  not  doing  these  things  since,  whether 
advisable  or  not,  it  is  not  their  duty  ? Or  how  does  his 
confession  of  a fictitious  neglect  give  him  pain?  Be- 
fore I have  done  I will  show  that  the  Commissioners  are 
not  in  earnest  about  that  “ earnestly  expressed  desire/' 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  carry  it  out  in  those  schools  of 
which  they  themselves  are  the  managers. 
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V. 

The  Resident  Commissioner  makes  a Sweeping  Charge 
which  is  Falsified  by  Facts. 

At  page  24  of  his  Belfast  Address,  Dr.  Starkie  says — “ It 
is  an  important  question  for  this  section  ( i.e .,  of  the  Bri- 
tish Association)  to  discuss  what  is  the  most  efficacious 
method  to  induce  managers,  who  can  find  money  for  every- 
thing except  education,  to  keep  their  schools,  built 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  in  such  a habitable 
condition  that  it  is  not  cruelty  to  send  children  there ; ” 
and  to  this  sentence  he  has  the  following  footnote — “ I 
have  before  me  an  official  list  of  1,100  schools,  which 
may  be  described  as  scarcely  habitable.” 

Even  though  this  were  all  true,  impartial  persons  will 
think  it  an  impertinent  impropriety,  which  the  Commis- 
sioners have  reason  to  resent,  to  submit  such  a question 
for  discussion  to  the  British  Association ; since  the  solu- 
tion of  it  lies  entirely  within  the  functions,  and  the  com- 
petence of  the  Commissioners  themselves. 

At  pages  37  and  38,  he  says  that  the  neglect  of  the 
managers  “ is  most  discernible  in  the  material  condition 
of  the  schools.  Many  of  them  are  mere  hovels  ; even 
buildings  recently  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  State  are 
described  (i.e.,  by  the  Inspectors)  as  resembling  half- 
ruined  tenement  houses ; and  the  out-offices  as  dangerous 
sources  of  disease  and  death.  The  means  of  heating  are 
often  inversely  proportional  to  its  necessity;  the  most 
elementary  claims  of  health  and  comfort  are  neglected. 
It  is  very  painful  to  me,  as  Resident  Commissioner,  to 
make  this  confession ; but  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  If  we  withdraw  grants  from  such  schools  the 
loss  falls  on  the  teacher,  who  is  probably  not  to  blame, 
and  the  children  are  deprived  of  their  education.  It  is 
useless  to  appeal  for  help  to  the  managers  or  to  local 
subscriptions,  for  the  inspectors  report  that  of  local  in- 
terest in  education  there  is  practically  nothing,  and  that. 
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in  return  for  the  absolute  power  over  school  and  teacher 
with  which  the  managers  insist  in  being  invested,  they 
contribute  nothing  in  very  many  cases  where  help  is 
most  needed,  but  saddle  the  unfortunate  teachers  with 
the  entire  cost,  of  maintenance.  It  is  intolerable  that 
such  a charge  should  fall  upon  the  scant  salaries  of  the 
teachers,  but,  unless  the  schools  are  to  be  allowed  to 
tumble  down  over  their  heads,  they  are  compelled  to 
keep  them  in  repair.” 

Those  words  are  so  fierce,  and  the  indictment  is  so 
terrible,  that  he  should  have  given  the  public  some  more 
discriminating  information,  to  show  whether  that  awful 
condition  of  things  is  the  case  with  schools  under  the* 
control  of  Catholic,  or  of  non-Catholic  managers  ; be- 
cause, whatever  suspicion  is  created  by  his  indiscrimi- 
nate indictment  will  be  naturally  turned  on  the  Catho- 
lic managers,  whose  schools  are  the  most  numerous,  and 
whose  resources  are  scant.  I am  told  that  this  neg- 
lected condition,  so  far  as  it  is  true  at  all,  is  propor- 
tionately much  lessi  true  of  Catholic  than  of  non-Catholic 
schools.  I cannot  say  from  my  own  knowledge ; but  Dr. 
Starkie  says  he  had  the  official  list  before  him,  and  he 
should  have  portioned  out  his  blame.  But  it  does  not 
matter  much  after  all ; because  his  charge  against  the 
managers  of  neglecting  the  school-houses  is  about  as  true 
as  his  charge  against  them  of  neglecting  the  education 
given  in  them.  I have  already  exposed  his  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  Inspectors  in  reference  to  the  latter,  and 
those  who  have  read  what  I have  written  have  already 
passed  their  judgment.  I must  not  again  go  through  the 
wearisome  work  of  searching  out  and  trying  to  identify 
in  the  Inspectors’  Reports  the  quotations  from  them 
which  he  gives  in  his  pamphlet  on  managerial  neglect  of 
school-houses,  after  the  experience  I have  already  gained 
of  his  sharp  practice — all  names  and  references  kept 
back,  extracts  drawn  from  different  sources  and  pieced 
together,  sense  manipulated  and  sentences  mangled ; that 
is  what  I should  be  the  sleuth-hound  to  scent  and  search 
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for,  and  I should  have  but  the  same  distasteful  and  dis- 
creditable story  to  tell  again. 

Now,  if  the  accusation  he  makes  be  true,  he  must  have 
forgotten,  in  the  buoyancy  of  his  sweeping  onslaught, 
that  in  making  it  he  was  brandishing  a weapon  with 
which  he  smites  himself  as  well  as  the  managers.  For, 
if  it  be  true  that  “ 1,100  schools  are  scarcely  habitable,” 
the  managers  to  whose  care  they  are  committed  are  un- 
questionably guilty  of  negligence  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.  They  have  undertaken  a duty,  and  they 
should  be  made,  as  far  as  it  is  within  their  power,  to  do 
it.  But  by  whom?  By  Dr.  Starkie  and  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  alone  have  both  the  power  and  the  duty  to 
compel  them.  I find  the  following  amongst  the  Rules  of 
the  Board:  — 

50  (a) — The  Commissioners  also  reserve  to  themselves  the  power 
of  withdrawing-  the  recognition  of  a Patron  or  of  a Local  Manager 
if  he  shall  fail  to  observe  the  Rules  of  the  Board,  or  if  it  shall 
appear  to  them  that  the  educational  interests  of  the  district  require 
it.  (6)  But  such  recognition  will  not  be  withdrawn  without  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  above  matters  held  after  due  notice  to  the 
Patron  or  Local  Manager  and  to  all  persons  concerned. 


The  Buie  I have  just  quoted  secures  the  power ; their 
official  position  imposes  the  duty.  But  the  Resident 
Commissioner  speaks  like  a man  merely  constituted  in 
power,  invested  with  the  right  to  assail  the  character  of 
managers  and  lash  them  with  impunity  at  his  will,  with- 
out having  any  corresponding  duty,  or  with  one  which 
he  may  neglect  at  his  discretion,  regardless  of  the  loss  and 
damage  to  the  public  who  employ  and  pay  him  for  doing 
it.  The  plain  conclusion  for  me,  as  one  of  the  outside 
public,  is,  that  Dr.  Starkie  shares  with  those  accused 
managers  in  the  scandal  of  having  “ 1,100  schools  almost 
uninhabitable.”  If  his  charge  is  true,  he  also  is  'particejps 
rriminis ; out  of  his  own  mouth  I convict  him.  When 
he  finds  that  the  sword  he  has  used  to  smite  the  managers 
has  thus  a double  edge,  it  may  become  “ very  painful  to 
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him  to  have  made  the  confession  " ; more,  however,  for 
the  sake  of  self-security  than  from  the  feeling  of  over- 
sensitive sympathy  which  inspired  the  accusation.  For, 
if  the  managers  are  responsible  to  the  public,  so  is  he, 
and  more  so.  Oh  ! but,  says  he  : — “ If  we  withdraw  the 
grant  from  such  schools  the  loss  falls  on  the  teacher/' 
“ It  is  difficult,"  he  says,  “ to  suggest  a remedy."  No; 
it  is  quite  easy.  Let  him  not  withdraw  the  grant  from 
those  schools ; let  him  withdraw  the  managers  from  them 
— as  the  Rule  I have  quoted  empowers  him  to  do,  and  as 
the  duty  he  owes  to  the  public  binds  him  to  do.  Is  his 
excuse,  then,  that  he  would  not  wish  to  expose  those 
managers  to  such  a humiliation?  Then,  I would  ask, 
what  is  his  excuse  for  exposing  them,  and,  not  them 
alone  but  all  the  managers,  even  the  most  efficient,  to  the 
greater  and  keener  humiliation  of  “ being  made  a 
spectacle  before  angels  and  men  " for  the  entertainment 
of  the  foreigners  whom  he  addressed  in  Belfast?  But, 
perhaps,  the  reason  may  be  found  in  the  provision  made 
for  the  security  of  managers  by  the  Rule  I have  quoted ; 
namely,  that  “ recognition  will  not  be  withdrawn  without 
an  investigation  into  the  above  matters."  As  I have  not 
made  any  detailed  study  of  these  matters,  I cannot  say ; 
but  the  following  facts  are  very  suggestive,  in  face  of  his 
taunt  that  managers  “ can  find  money  for  everything  ex- 
cept for  education  " — which,  even  though  it  were  true,  it 
was  unseemly  for  him  to  make. 

I cannot  do  better  than  take  the  following  extract 
from  an  address  made  by  Monsignor  Byrne,  of  Dun- 
gannon, at  a meeting  of  the  Northern  managers,  which 
was  held  soon  after  Dr.  Starkie's  Address  : — 

Now,  gentlemen,  will  you  believe  that  when  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner was  penning  these  words,  he  had  probably  lying  on  his 
table  a copy  of  the  Annual  Parliamentary  Returns  prepared  by 
himself  and  his  fellow-Commissioners  for  the  year  ending  1901,  to 
be  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  that  at  page  11 
of  same  we  find  these  words — “ According  to  the  returns  furnished 
by  the  School  Managers,  the  amount  subscribed  from  local  sources 
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towards  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  additions  to  school  premises, 
etc.,  was  £28,569,  12s.  10d.,”  and,  similarly,  for  repairs,  improve- 
ments of  houses  and  furniture,  and  other  local  expenditure,  the 
amount  was  £41,809  6s.  Od.  Total,  £70,378  18s.  lOd.  And  for  the  pre- 
vious year  the  sum  of  £71,373  Os.  3d.  . . I shall  proceed  one  step  fur- 
ther, and  analyse  the  amount  per  Catholic  parish  in  Ireland  contri- 
buted during  the  last  year  towards  the  erection,  etc.,  of  national 
schools.  Inasmuch  as  the  Catholic  children  attending  national 
schools  were  74'8  per  cent  of  total,  we  may  assume  that  about  the 
same  percentage  of  the  money  contributed  locally  wras  raised  by 
Catholic  Managers,  or  about  £50,000.  Now  £50,000  would  repre- 
sent an  average  of  almost  £50  per  parish  contributed  in  one  year 
by  this  poor  country  towards  the  cost  of  National  Education,  and 
we  know  upon  Managers’  shoulders  falls  the  chief  burden  of  collect- 
ing as  best  they  can  this  heavy  tax.  But  while  the  country  was 
acting  so  liberally  and  so  generously,  the  British  Treasury  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Starkie,  does  everything  for  us,  contributed  the 
sum  of  only  £56,711  13s.  8d.  towards  buildings,  etc.  But,  if  there 
are  still  schools  which  are  mere  hovels,  who  is  to  blame?  You 
have  practical  experience  of  the  difficulties  that  too  frequently 
attend  the  building  of  a new  school  in  certain  localities.  First,  you 
have  the  site  to  acquire,  and  for  that  you  must  at  present  get  the 
consent  of  two  parties  and  also  pay  each  for  his  interest.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  you  are  unable  to  acquire  the  site  on 
any  terms  except  by  putting  into  operation  the  compulsory  clauses 
of  a certain  recent  Irish  Education  Act.  Those  who  have  once 
tried  that  experiment,  as  I have  done,  will  be  slow  to  repeat  the 
operation.  Indeed  the  existence  of  this  Act  shows  how  the  hands 
of  Managers  are  tied  in  the  Work  of  Primary  Education.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  expense  of  acquiring  land  compulsorily,  I may 
state  for  your  information,  that  though  I went  through  only  one 
of  the  procedures  usually  required  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law, 
my  law  costs  were  upwards  of  £31,  and  the  land  £45,  making 
initial  expenses,  before  a stone  was  laid,  £76.  The  school  alto- 
gether cost,  exclusive  of  the  gratuitous  carting  of  stones  some  five 
miles,  £490 ; and  towards  the  payment  of  that  sum  I received  from 
the  Board  of  Works  £220  7s.  Od.  With  these  facts  before  us, 
is  it  any  subject  of  wonder  there  are  still  a few  schools  in  Ireland 
not  better  than  hovels? 


The  thought  which  has  been  passing  through  my  mind 
whilst  I have  been  transcribing  the  above  is — If  the 
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Resident  Commissioner  were  a manager,  and  had  to 
face  the  expense,  time,  and  trouble  which  it  cost  Monsig- 
nor Byrne  to  arrange  for  the  building  of  his  school,  and 
had  then  to  begin  a fresh  expenditure  of  money,  time, 
and  trouble,  to  build  it  and  find  the  cost,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  him  set  off  his  complaint  in  the  flip- 
pant phrases  of  which  he  is  evidently  a practised  master. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  go  through  those  troubles,  it  is 
another  thing  to  sit  in  an  office  in  Dublin,  or  to  fling  flip- 
pant criticism  from  a Belfast  platform  at  those  who  have 
to  bear  the  brunt.  And  what  are  the  public  to  think  of 
this  other  taunt,  not  aimed  at  the  Irish  School  Managers 
merely,  but  at  the  Irish  people  generally,  and  at  Irish 
patriotism? — “But  it  is  our  Irish  conception  of  patriot- 
ism to  throw  upon  the  Treasury  the  whole  responsibility 
of  that  which  ought  to  be  the  dearest  concern  of  any  self- 
respecting  people.”  One  would  think  that  the  Treasury 
is  the  cash-box  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  or  of  some  other  bene- 
volent millionaire  from  America,  on  whom  the  public 
have  no  claim. 

Before  the  Confiscations  of  Catholic  property  the  schools 
of  this  country  were  supported  out  of  means  which  Eccle- 
siastical Authorities  held  in  trust  for  these  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  legalized  robber  came,  and  the  people  and 
their  Church  were  left  beggars  and  outlaws  in  their  own 
land;  left  without  a school  in  which  to  instruct  their 
children,  or  a house  in  which  to  adore  their  God.  Out 
of  that  confiscated  property,  besides  Parliamentary  grants 
from  the  Treasury,  were  founded  and  maintained  Trinity 
College,  the  Parish  Schools,  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools, 
the  Royal  Free  Schools,  the  Charter  Schools,  the  Hi- 
bernian Military  Schools,  the  Kildare  Street  Schools,  and 
other  Endowed  Schools  down  to  our  own  day,  the  acknow- 
ledged purpose  of  some  of  them,  and  the  real  object  of  all, 
being  to  Anglicize  and  to  proselytize  the  people.  That 
was  the  plain,  diabolical,  and  brutal  plan  to  make  them 
renegades  from  their  nation  and  traitors  to  their  God ; 
and  what  is  wicked  and  vile  in  the  policy  above  all — • 
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they  were  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  own  perversion.  They 
were  deprived  of  their  property,  and  then  reviled  as 
paupers;  they  were  disabled  by  an  iniquity  which  our 
legislators  called  “ law  ” from  teaching  or  being  taught 
unless  at  the  price  of  their  Faith  and  their  National 
honour,  and  then  held  up  to  scorn  for  being  illiterate. 
After  thousands  of  acres  and  millions  of  money  had  been, 
plundered  from,  and  then  used  against  them,  after  they 
had  been  beaten  to  the  ground,  had  hidden  the  Mysteries 
of  their  Faith  amidst  the  mountains  and  kept  their  Na- 
tional spirit  alive  in  the  bogs  and  in  the  woods,  they 
came  out  and  appeared  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  with  the  freshness,  the  hope,  and  the  vigour  of 
youth.  According  to  Master  Fitzgibbon’s  “ Ireland  in 
1868,”  the  Catholics  in  1825  had  11,000  schools — very 
poor  schools,  of  course.  They  provided  their  own  schools 
till  the  National  system  came,  and  they  have  for  the  most 
part  paid  for  the  schools  which  have  been  built  under  that 
system  down  to  this  day.  All  this  time  they  had  to 
build  up  all  over  the  country  churches  where  their 
millions  might  worship  God,  as  soon  as  they  were  left  free 
to  do  it  at  all,  whilst  they  had  to  pass  by  on  their  way  to 
Mass  the  churches  raised  by  their  fathers  and  consecrated 
by  their  Faith,  but  turned  into  conventicles  for  the  rites 
of  an  imported  religion  and  for  the  convenience  of  a few 
privileged  usurpers.  Out  of  the  taxes  which  they  pay 
to-day — of  which  according  to  the  Financial  Relations 
Report  they  pay  nearly  £3,000-, 000  more  than  their  share 
—the  Model  Schools  take  yearly  £35,000,  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  £30,000.  They  maintain,  besides,  their  own  In- 
termediate and  "University  Colleges,  which  have  beaten 
those  expensive  nurseries  of  “ the  Educated  and  Indepen- 
dent Catholic  layman  ” ; and,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Monsignor  Byrne,  they  contribute  yearly,, 
through  the  private  efforts  of  the  Catholic  managers, 
over  £50,000  a year  towards  the  National  Schools.  A 
manager  told  me  recently  that  he  spends  money  in  con- 
nection with  his  schools  which  he  never  mentions  in  the 
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returns  which  he  sends  to  the  Board,  that  he  no  more 
thought  of  doing  so  than  of  sending  up  a.  return  of  what, 
he  spent  on  his  parish  church.  If  we  had  a return  of  all 
such  expenditure,  Monsignor  Byrne’s  estimate  would 
appear  modest  beside  the  grand  total.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  the  foreigners  who  were  present  at  the  British 
Association  in  Belfast  are  informed  by  Dr.  Starkie  that 
the  Catholic  managers  “ can  find  money  for  everything 
except  education,”  and  that  the  “ Irish  conception  of 
patriotism  disregards  what  ought  to  be  the  dearest  con- 
cern of  a self-respecting  people.”  And  those  are  the 
words,  too,  of  a Catholic  and  an  Irishman ! — which  shall 
be  cast  in  our  face  by  strangers  who  do  not  know  us,  as 
well  as  by  the  traditional  traducers  of  our  Faith  and  race. 
And  who  is  this  who  speaks  thus?  I think  I am  justi- 
fied in  asking,  what,  has  Dr.  Starkie  ever  done,  what 
sacrifice  has  he  ever  made1,  what  trouble  has  he  ever 
taken  unless  in  so  far  as  he  is  paid,  for  the  education, 
Catholic  or  secular,  of  the  Irish  people?  Not  to  speak 
of  other  financial  extravagancies,  let  the  £35,000  a year 
of  public  money  that  is  squandered  on  the  Model  schools 
be  used  for  the  public  benefit,  and  there  will  be  little 
need  of  those  local  helps  over  which  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner shed  crocodile  tears  before  the  British  Associar 
tion.  Since  Dr.  Starkie,  judging  from  the  tenor  of  his 
Address,  does  not  seem  to  be  moved  by  higher  considera- 
tions, I,  as  one  who  pay  my  share  of  the  public  taxes  out 
of  which  he  gets  his  salary,  take  leave  to  tell  him  that  he 
is  a public  official  whose  functions  are  restricted  to  ad- 
ministering a system,  not  to  promoting  an  agitation  to 
alter  it.  Let  me  not  be  understood  as  thinking  that  the 
system  is  satisfactory — far  from  it ; but  it  is  his  business 
not  to  tamper  with  or  sit  in  judgment  on  it,  but  simply 
to  take  the  part  assigned  him  in  administering  it,  like 
every  other  paid  official  of  the  Board  from  the  greatest 
to  the  least. 

If  the  Chief  Inspectors  or  the  Senior  Inspectors, 
practised  Educationists  as  they  are,  and  as  Dr. 
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Starkie  is  not,  began  to  criticise  the  system  they  are  em- 
ployed only  to  administer,  they  would  soon  be  set  right 
from  the  Education  Office;  and  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner is  a public  servant  as  they  are.  But  I hope  they  have 
better  sense  than  to  do  so,  and  I am  sure  they  have  better 
taste  than  to  traduce  their  fellow  officials  from  a plat- 
form as  he  has  done,  in  the  presence  of  strangers  who 
had  no  means  of  testing  the  truth  of  what  he  said. 
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YI. 

The  Resident  Commissioner  Betrays  an  Ignorance 
of  Educational  Matters  which  one  in  his 
Position  should  know. 

At  page  36  of  his  address  Dr.  Starkie  says: — “ The  pre- 
sent system  of  school  management  in  Ireland  is  such  as 
no  other  country  can  parallel,  and  only  historic  reasons 
can  justify  or  palliate.  The  local  managers  have  abso- 
lute power  of  appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers, 
though  they  are  not  responsible  for  any  portion  of  their 
salaries,  and  are  merely  the  channels  through  which  the 
State  grants  pass.  Under  the  Revised  Programme  their 
initiative  has  been  largely  increased ; and  still,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  the  managers  have  not  received  an 
education  such  as  would  fit  them  to  control  the  course  of 
instruction  in  the  schools,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they 
rarely  interfere  in  matters  of  education.’'  And  having 
inflicted  the  wound,  he  proceeds  to  pour  in  some  oil  by 
recalling  that  trite  couplet  about  “ crouching  ’neath  the 
sheltering  hedge,  or  stretched  on  mountain  fern.”  For 
the  present  purpose,  however,  I prefer  prose. 

Prom  the  references  I have  read  in  his  address  about 
educational  systems  on  the  Continent  I am  disposed  to 
think  that  his  knowledge  of  these  things  is  secondhand, 
and  somewhat  superficial.  I don’t  think  he  was  wise  to 
trust  so  much  as  he  seems  to  have  done  to  Mathew 
Arnold’s  Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in  Germany , 
for  the  book  is  not  very  reliable.  I think  I could  show 
him  several  evidences  in  the  book  that  the  author’s  work 
was  not  very  thorough.  But  Dr.  Starkie  is  not  clear 
about  educational  matters  even  here  at  home.  For  in- 
stance, lie  says,  that  “ the  lay  College  at  Maynooth  had 
no  root-fibres  in  a system  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  soon  languished  and  died.”  His  account  of 
the  case  is  certainly  more  respectable  than  that  which 
is  given  by  those  who  allege,  as  one  of  the  acts  of  Irish 
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Episcopal  injustice  to  the  Catholic  laity,  that  they  closed 
the  lay  College  in  Maynooth,  and  closed  on  its  funds  into 
the  bargain.  The  truth  is,  that,  when  the  lay  College 
was  opened  in  1801,  the  Maynooth  authorities  were 
warned  by  the  Government  that  it  would  not  be 
sanctioned,  inasmuch  as  it  was  against  “ the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  College/'  and  against  the  interests  of  the 
Dublin  University.  And  although  it  was  officially  stated 
in  Parliament  during  the  debate  on  the  Maynooth  Grant 
in  1845  that  the  Government,  and  not  the  Irish  Bishops, 
were  responsible  for  the  closing  of  the  lay  College,  and 
although  the  full  amount  which  the  lay  College  had  cost 
was  then  paid  over  by  the  ecclesiastical  trustees  to  the 
lay  trustees,  the  stupid  calumny  was  not  let  die.  If  a 
story  of  that  sort  is  to  be  propagated  and  perpetuated, 
let  it  be  committed  to  the  care  of  “ enlightened  ” folk, 
and  it  is  sure  to  live  and  thrive.  Let  it  be  killed  a 
hundred  times,  and  those  apostles  of  enlightenment  will 
revive  it  again ; for  their  story  is  sure  to  be  heeded  by 
those  who  wish  the  case  to  be  as  they  say. 

But  I have  been  both  amazed  and  amused  at  the  state- 
ment that  “the  present  system  of  school  management  in 
Ireland  is  such  as  no  other  country  can  parallel."  I own 
I did  not  expect  so  much  ignorance  of  educational  affairs 
from  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  our  National  System. 
Is  it  possible  that  Dr.  Starkie  did  not  know  that,  when 
he  was  delivering  his  address,  he  had  only  to  cross  over 
from  Belfast  to  Stranraer  to  find  a parallel  system  of 
management  in  full  working  order  ? And  he  could  have 
found  the  same  all  over  England  and  Scotland,  right- 
under  his  nose,  and  yet  he  did  not  know  it — he,  the  great 
educationist,  who  knows  all  about  the  educational  systems 
of  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Germany ; he  who  can 
afford  to  belittle  the  inspectors  by  cooking  their  reports ; 
who  brushes  aside  the  thought  of  an  Irish  School  Com- 
mittee, detracts  Irish  priests,  and  slights  Irish  patriotism, 
as  he  mounts  his  horse,  the  Don  Quixote  of  pedagogics, 
in  search  of  “ the  independent  and  educated  Catholic  lay- 
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man,”  “ with  independent  expert  opinion/’  whom,  “ as 
a Southerner  and  a Catholic,  he  is  concerned  to  discover 
or  create  ” : — to  wit,  such  another  as  himself,  if  Ireland 
shall  ever  have  the  good  fortune  to  produce  him.  Let 
him  go  across  to  London  at  this  moment,  and  he  will 
find  there  a parallel  to  our  “ present  system  of  school 
management  in  Ireland  ” — not  quite  a parallel,  however; 
for  a Catholic  manager,  who'  receives  a Government 
grant  for  his  schools  in  Protestant  London,  is,  as  one  of 
them  expressed  it  some  time  ago,  “ an  autocrat  of  the 
first  water  ” in  the  school  of  which  he  is  manager,  can 
have  as  many  sacred  emblems  exposed,  as  many  Rosaries 
recited,  as  much  religious  instruction  as  he  likes  given 
in  his  school  without  let  or  hindrance,  whilst  here  in 
Catholic  Ireland  the  Catholic  manager  is  guarded  by  so 
many  rules  and  regulations  that  he  could  hardly  fail  to 
tread  cn  one  whilst  trying  to  escape  another.* 

But  he  says  that,  whilst  the  initiative  of  the  managers 
has  been  largely  increased  by  the  Revised  Programme, 
they  have  not  received  an  education  such  as  would  fit 
them  to  control  the  course  of  instruction  in  their  schools. 
He  speaks  here  of  the  Catholic  managers  exclusively; 
and  since  practically  all  of  them  are  educated  in  May- 
nooth,  the  plain  meaning  of  his  words  is,  that  Maynooth 
sends  out  its  students  so  uneducated  that  they  are  not 
fit  to  manage  a National  School. 

If  I asked  Colonel  Moore  what  is  most  necessary  for 
a man  to  use  “ the  large  initiative  ” of  the  Revised  Pro- 
gramme he  might  answer — Enough  money  to  take  legal 
action  against  the  Commissioners  to  make  them  pay 
those  who  teach  evening  schools,  and  enough  moral 
courage  to  make  Commissioners  like  Dr.  Traill  to  tell  the 
truth.  Let  anyone  who  thinks  this  reference  to  Dr. 
Traill  too  severe  read  Colonel  Moore’s  reply  to  him  in 
the  Freeman’s  Journal  of  February  24th,  and  they  will, 
I am  sure,  reform  their  judgment.  If  I asked  the  in- 

* In  the  Catholic  Schools  of  England  the  children  are  supplied 
even  with  Catechisms,  paid  for  out  of  public  money. 
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spectors  what  priests,  in  their  experience,  make  the  best 
managers,  I donbt  if  they  would  select  those  of  brilliant 
intellects,  high  speculative  thought,  or  wide  reading,  but 
those  rather  of  a practical  turn  of  mind  and  of  a culti- 
vated common  sense.  One  of  the  best  kept  schools,  for 
its  size  and  purpose,  that  I have  ever  known — and  I have 
been  in  many  countries — is  one  situated  in  a remote 
Irish  country  district,  built,  I believe,  before  I was  born, 
and  by  a priest  who  died  some  years  ago  at  the  age  of 
ninety.  I could  name  other  such  schools  even  from  my 
very  limited  experience,  but  it  would  be  invidious  to 
specify  them.  If  he  lived  now,  he  would  probably  say, 
of  some  items,  at  least,  of  the  Revised  Programme,  that 
it  is  pedagogy  gone  mad.  Yet,  what  with  coffining  the 
cholerarstricken  in  1832,  when  terror  turned  away  their 
nearest  friends,  with  building  four  churches,  and  as 
many  schools,  he  did  more,  I believe,  to  brighten  the 
lives  of  the  people,  to  elevate  their  thoughts,  to  refine 
their  manners — in  a word,  to  educate  them,  than  all  the 
Resident  Commissioners  who  have  been  plagiarizing 
pedagogics  from  England  since  the  National  System 
began. 

With  Maynooth  I have  never  had  any  connection 
whatever;  I never  even  saw  the  place  till  two  or  three 
years  ago.  It  has,  therefore,  no  claim  upon  me  to  be- 
come its  apologist,  nor  does  it  need  me ; and  I should  not 
think  of  discussing  its  merits  if  Dr.  Starkie  had  not 
dragged  it  into  this  question,  without  any  reason  that  I 
can  see,  except  that,  having  tried  to  persuade  the  public 
that  the  Catholic  managers  are  careless,  he  wanted  to 
show  that  they  must  needs  be  incapable  also. 

There  are  some  who  seem  to  think  that  to  be  cultured 
means  to  be  a Lord  Chesterfield;  which,  according  to* 
Dr.  Johnson,  means  to  have  the  “ manners  of  a dancing- 
master.”  A few  years  ago-  I sat  beside  a person  at  a 
banquet.  He  was  telling  us  of  a person  whom  he  de- 
scribed as,  not  a learned  or  an  able  man,  but  a cultured 
man;  he  not  only  did  not  include  but  positively  ex- 
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eluded  mental  acquirements  and  training  from  his  idea 
of  culture.  My  friend's  ideal  would  be  like  that  cultured 
man  described  by  Cardinal  Newman,  who  “ spoke  of 
everyone  and  everything,  only  as  so  many  phenomena, 
which  are  complete  in  themselves  and  lead  to  nothing, 
not  discussing  them  or  teaching  any  truth  or  instructing 
the  hearer,  but  simply  talking."  Another  comes  before 
my  mind,  who  once  impressed  me  by  his  conversation 
and  his  questions  that  his  notion  of  the  privileges 
of  a University  student  was  that  he  could  keep  wine  in 
his  room  where  he  might  invite  his  fellows  for  mutual 
mental  improvement,  and  a gaudeamus.  That  would 
be  the  Liberal  education  of  the  “ Oxford  Under- 
graduate," described  by  Marshall,  who  speaks  of  Oxford 
in  his  time,  half  a century  ago,  as  “ not;  a University,  but 
a place  where  young  men  are  plunged  pell-mell  to  learn 
prudence  at  what  cost  they  please." 

Cardinal  Newman  was  not  a Lord  Chesterfield,  nor  a 
“ Mr.  Verdant  Green  nor  a dilettante;  yet  everybody 
knows  that  he  was  cultured,  and  that  when  giving  his 
well-known  description  of  a gentleman  to  his  audience  at 
the  Catholic  University  in  Dublin,  he  was  unconsciously 
describing  himself.  He  regarded  the  primary  work  of  a 
University  to  be  intellectual  culture ; by  which  he  meant 
not  mere  information ; not  knowledge  merely  as  an 
acquirement,  but  as  a philosophy,  as  the  training  of  the 
intellect  “ to  reason  well  in  all  matters,  to  reach  out  to- 
wards truth  and  to  grasp  it."  The  intellectual  culture 
which  a man  thus  receives  is,  of  course,  afterwards  in- 
fluenced for  better  or  for  worse  according  to-  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  his  duties  place  him,  when  he  goes 
to  what  Dr.  Sheehan  aptly  calls  “ the  great  university 
of  life." 

A Liberal  Education  is  different  from  mere  profes- 
sional education ; not  exactly  because  the  latter  is  lower, 
but  because  its  object  is  not  to  train  the  mind  for  the 
mind's  own  sake,  but  is  narrowed  to  the  one  object  of  a 
certain  profession  in  life.  Again,  higher  education  does 
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not  imply  that  a man  must  be  highly  trained  in  many  de- 
partments of  knowledge;  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  Under- 
graduates specialize  early  in  their  course.  A friend  of 
mine  who  is  following  the  Classical  Honours  Course  in 
Cambridge,  and  hopes,  I believe,  to  take  his  Degree  next 
year,  knows  little  mathematics,  less  physical  science,  and 
nothing  of  mental  philosophy  unless  what  he  has  learned 
from  nature.  Of  course,  he  must  know  classical  litera- 
ture very  well,  as  he  should  know  one  of  those  other 
subjects  had  he  specialized  in  either  of  them,  and  elected 
to  remain  comparatively  ignorant  of  Classics. 

Now,  Maynooth  is  a Theological  College;  and1  it  is  as 
absurd  to  expect  it  to  have  special  courses  in  Ancient  and 
Modern  Literature,  in  Mathematical  or  Physical  Science, 
as  it  would  be  to  expect  the  College  of  Surgeons  or  the 
King’s  Inn  Law  School,  to  have  them.  It  is  as  great  a 
mistake  to  think  that  Higher  education  should  comprise 
a special  training  in  each  and  all  of  those  subjects. 

I am  not  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  those  subjects 
are  not  taught  well  in  Maynooth.  The  School  of  Physical 
Science  has  always  had  a first-rate  professor — Dr.  Calla.n, 
who  last  held  the  chair,  had  a European  fame.  The 
groundwork  of  an  experimentalist  which  Monsignor 
Molloy  laid  in  Maynooth  was  open  to  every  student  of 
his  time ; and  I know  a priest,  an  old  Maynooth  student, 
living  in  a remote  country  place,  whose  house  is  a curiosity 
of  electrical  and  other  scientific  arrangements,  all  his  own 
work.  But  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  are  subjects 
in  which  all  the  students  are  obliged  to  specialize;  be- 
cause a special  knowledge  of  them  is  absolutely  necessary 
as  a preparation  for  the  study  of  Theology.  Unlike  Law 
or  Medicine,  for  which  no  special  training  in  any  depart- 
ment of  Arts  is  necessary,  a full  course  in  Mental  and 
Moral  Science  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  study  of 
Catholic  Theology.  Of  course,  what  is  true  of  every  sub- 
ject everywhere  is  also  true  of  Mental  Philosophy  in  May- 
nooth— the  students  study  it  with  varied  success ; but  a 
more  extensive  course  of  it  is  given  there  than  anywhere 
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else  in  Ireland,  or  probably  in  England ; and  the  students 
moreover  have  the  great  advantage  of  having  to  apply  its 
principles  constantly  during  their  course  of  Theology. 
Consequently,  as  to  higher  education  in  Maynooth,  as 
compared  with  other  seats  of  learning,  the  question  re- 
solves itself  into  this — which  subject  best  educates  a man  ; 
Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
or  Mental  Philosophy?  According  to  Cardinal  New- 
man’s notion  of  higher  education,  Mental  Philosophy  un- 
questionably does.  And  what  is  more,  and  peculiarly 
applicable  to  our  present  case,  is,  that  it  is  the  study 
which  best  fits  a man  for  that  office,  of  teacher  or 
manager,  for  which  Dr.  Starkie  says  that  Maynooth 
teaching  unfits  its  students.  Consequently,  in  every 
thoroughly  equipped  Training  College  the  pupils  are  put 
through  a course  of  at  least  the  leading  principles  of 
Psychology,  in  order  to  understand  the  nature,  powers, 
and  operations  of  the  mind. 

However,  with  regard  to  managers  “ controlling  the 
course  of  instruction  in  their  schools,”  which  Dr.  Starkie 
thinks  so  necessary,  many  will  think  that  the  less  they 
interfere  with  it  the  better.  The  teacher  who  is  properly 
trained,  and  gets  charge  of  a school,  should  be  left  free, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  conduct  it  according  to  his  light. 
An  outsider,  whether  Inspector  or  Manager,  who  thinks 
he  can  walk  into  a school  and  direct  the  teacher  even  as 
to  the  arrangement  of  details,  thereby  becomes  an  un- 
conscious witness  to  his  own  unfitness  for  school-work, 
however  capable  he  may  think  himself.  But  his  method 
may  be  better  than  the  teacher’s?  Possibly,  yes;  and 
probably,  no ; but,  certainly,  the  teacher’s  own  method  is 
the  best  for  himself  to  follow.  I have  a case  before 
my  mind  where  the  details  of  school-work  were 
regulated  from  outside,  and  one  of  the  results,  not  to 
speak  of  others,  was  that  some  of  the  teachers  had 
so  many  subjects  to  prepare  for  and  to  teach  within 
the  day,  that,  if  I mentioned  them,  those  who  read 
this  would  ask  in  wonder  if  those  were  the  “ days  of 
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Genesis.”  Managerial  meddling  of  that  sort  would 
hamper  the  work  of,  and  kill  initiative  and  interest  in, 
any  teacher. 

I shall  say  only  a few  words  as  to  Degrees  being  a 
guarantee  of  efficiency  in  teachers.  I refer  Dr.  Starkie 
to  a work  written  about  a year  ago  by  G.  de  Lamarzelle — 
La  crise  Universitaire.  He  will  find  in  that  work  extracts 
from  replies  given  by  several  French  experts  at  a recent 
Commission  on  Education  in  France.  One  of  them,  M. 
Buguet,  says : — II  y a enormement  de  prof  ess  eurs  qui  ne 
savent  plus  professer.  Ils  savent  tout , sauf  leur  metier. 
Evidently  he  has  not  that  unqualified  faith  in  the  French 
system  which  Dr.  Starkie  has.  I refer  him  to  another 
educational  “expert” — to  Dr.  Starkie  himself,  who  says  at 
page  16  of  his  address  : — “ It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  a large  proportion  of  those  fined  or  depressed  for 
inefficiency  have  been  men  who  obtained,  by  examination, 
the  highest  rank  at  an  early  age.”  The  best  proof  of  a 
teacher's  efficiency  is  his  teaching.  If  his  teaching  is  a 
success,  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  a natural  gift 
or  an  acquired  skill. 

I have  finished  my  criticism  of  Dr.  Starkie's  attack  on 
the  Managers.  I have  also  considered  his  knowledge  of 
educational  matters.  I will  now  inquire  how  he  and 
the  Commissioners  manage  things  in  the  Education 
Office  for  National  Schools  in  general,  and  in  the  Model 
Schools  in  particular,  of  which  they  are  the  Managers. 
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VII. 

How  the  Resident  Commissioner  Manages  the 
Revised  Programme.  London  School-Board 
Mismanagement  and  Extravagance 
A CAUTION  TO  IRELAND. 

At  page  13  of  his  address,  Dr.  Starkie  says: — “ It  is 
obvious  that  in  a country  whore  the  population  is 
rapidly  decreasing,  and  where  small  schools  have  been 
most  wastefully  multiplied,  many  good  teachers  were 
mulcted  through  noi  fault  of  their  own.”  He  is  dealing 
with  the  prospects  of  the  teachers,  in  whose  interest  he 
affects  a deep  concrn.  But  I have  quoted  the  sentence 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  by  what  process  has:  he  come  to 
think  that  “ managers  can  find  money  for  everything 
except  education,”  if  “ schools  have  been  wastefully 
multiplied; ” Both  cannot  be  true.  If  those  schools  are 
not  necessary,  why  has  he  given  grants  to  support  them  ? 
If  they  are  necessary,  how  are  they  “ wastefully  multi- 
plied ? They  probably  are  necessary ; otherwise,  I 
presume,  that  their  managers  would  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  build  them.  They  may  well  be  necessary, 
even  with  a scattered  country  population,  unless  Dr. 
Starkie  wants  little  boys  and  girls  to  prove  their  love 
of  learning  by  walking  a.  dozen  miles  daily  for  its  sake. 
Thus,  his  cheap  attempt  to  conciliate  the  teachers  after 
all  costs  him  dearly;  for,  as  is  clear,  it  disables  his  attack 
on  the  managers,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the 
teachers  refuse  to  reciprocate  his  love. 

We  have  seen  that  he  deplores  the  remissness  of  the 
managers,  and  upbraids  them,  for  not  hastening  to  intro- 
duce the  Revised  Programme  into  their  schools.  It  is 
plain  they  could  not  do  so  until  the  teachers  could  teach 
it.  Few  teachers  knew  the  subjects  which  are  included 
in  what  is  called  the  Hand  and  Eye  Training,  and  they 
could  not  teach  what  they  did  not  know.  How  was  that 
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difficulty  to  be  got  over?  Quite  easily.  At  page  19,  Dr. 
Starkie  fills  up  the  valleys  and  makes  the  rough  ways 
plane. 

It  requires  some  assurance  to  allege  that  such  a state  of  things  as 
this  needed  no  drastic  cure.  And  yet  the  teachers  had  no  cause  to 
complain  of  any  precipitancy  on  our  part.  We  bore  in  mind  the 
advice  of  the  Commission  that  “ the  changes  recommended  should 
be  introduced,  not  all  at  once,  but  gradually  and  tentatively.”  In 
making  provision  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  subjects,  we 
remembered  how  unprepared  the  dull  routine  of  the  old  programme 
had  left  the  teachers  to  deal  with  the  entirely  new  problems  that 
confronted  them.  Originality  and  initiative  were  not  encouraged 
before ; but  these  qualities  were  now  imperative,  if  satisfactory  work 
was  to  be  done.  . . . No  teacher  was  required  to  teach  any  of 
the  new  subjects  until  he  had  been  trained  by  our  organizers,  or  was 
otherwise  qualified  ; quality,  not  quantity,  was  to  be  the  criterion 
of  efficiency. 

The  Resident  Commissioner  is  to  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  what  the  Managing  Director  is  to  the 
Directors  of  a Railway  Company.  We  may  take  it, 
therefore,  that  Dr.  Starkie  has  had  most  to  do  with  the 
working  of  the  Revised  Programme;  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly proved  himsel'f  a model  of  “ originality  and 
initiative  ” to  the  teachers  in  solving  the  difficulty  I have 
just  set  forth.  Let  me  show,  by  illustration,  what  he 
meant  by  introducing  the  new  system  “ gradually,”  and 
“ without  precipitancy.”  I have  seen  female  teachers, 
some  of  them  in  middle  life,  come  for  miles  around  to 
take  lessons  in  laundry,  cookery,  and  calisthenics  from 
one  of  the  Board’s  organisers  in  the  nearest  town.  Some 
of  them  are  married,  and  have  families;  but  their 
families  had  to  bear  the  inconvenience  of  their  absence, 
and  they  had,  I believe,  to'  bear  the  expense  of  lodging 
in  town  from  Saturday  till  Monday,  when  they  returned 
to  their  respective  schools  to  impart  to  their  pupils  what 
they  had  just  been  learning  from  the  organiser.  They 
taught,  as  I may  say,  from  hand  to  mouth.  But,  then, 
they  could  not  teach  cookery,  for  example,  without 
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culinary  arrangements;  and  for  these  Dr.  Starkie  had 
neither  made  provision  himself,  nor  had  he  thought  of 
asking  the  managers,  if  they  were  willing  to  do  so. 
Again : cookery  is  an  obligatory  subject ; that  is,  as 
I understand  by  “ obligatory,’'  it  must  be  taught  during 
school-hours.  That  is  quite  feasible  in  large  city  schools, 
where  there  are  several  apartments,  and  several  teachers. 
But  did  this  picture  ever  paint  itself  in  the  fancy  of  the 
Resident  Commissioner?  A small  country  school,  con- 
sisting of  only  one  apartment,  possibly  with  only  one 
teacher,  who  has  to  superintend  operations  on  the  oven 
or  the  frying-pan  on  one  side,  and1  to>  keep  the  attention 
of  a class  of  girls  on  their  lesson-books  close  by.  Let 
nobody  think  that  I am  straining  a point  to  make  the 
Rule  look  ridiculous.  The  Rule  is  already  and  essen- 
tially ridiculous  in  its  application ; I merely  point  it  out. 
I strictly  state  what  has  to  be,  and  what  an  Inspector 
has  to  insist  upon,  unless,  in  his  mercy  and  in  his  sense 
of  humour,  he  connives  at  an  evasion  of  the  Rule.  Has 
Dr.  Starkie  ever  been  in  a country  school  ? Or,  if  he  has, 
can  he  see  no  incompatibility  in  those  teaching  arrange- 
ments? If  he  cannot,  then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  male  teacher  has  bad  to  do. 
I have  seen  some,  amongst  them  men  of  middle  age,  come 
from  country  parts  into  the  nearest  town  to  learn  drill 
and  a few  other  items  of  the  Revised  Programme  from 
the  Board’s  organiser,  and  return  to  their  schools  to 
teach  what  they  had  just  been  taught.  Those  who 
wanted  certificates  went  to  Dublin  for  a course  of  in- 
struction on  paper-folding,  brick-work,  wire-work,  card- 
board, carpentry,  model-drawing,  perspective,  geometri- 
cal and  isometrical  drawing,  etc.  Some  of  them  had 
never  before  seen  a drawing-pencil.  But  their  expenses 
were  paid,  and  the  work  was  done  in  about,  seven  weeks ; 
and  'they  returned  home  to  initiate  their  pupils  into 
the  mysteries  of  Hand  and  Eye  Training!  It  is  sup- 
posed that  about  <£8,000  has  been  spent  on  these  experi- 
ments ; at  least  I have  been  told  so ; arid  the  funds 
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a-t>  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  for  these  subjects 
were  consequently  soon  exhausted,  and  things  came  to  a 
deadlock. 

I quite  appreciate  the  utility,  as  elements  in  education, 
of  some  of  the  subjects  which  come  under  the  Hand  and 
Eye  system.  But  I think  that  some  of  them  have  been 
very  much  misplaced.  When  I have  heard  of  education- 
ists and  other  educated  folk  being  amused  at  the  primi- 
tive condition  of  peasant  parents — as  if  they  were  a study 
for  anthropologists — who  kept  their  children  from  school 
for  fear  the  drill  should  be  the  forerunner  of  a press-gang 
to  take  their  sons  to  South  Africa,  I own  that  I thought 
the  logical  humour  of  those  parents  quite  fascinating 
beside  the  pedantic  officialism  which  compelled  middle- 
aged  teachers  to  learn  drill  in  order  to  teach  it  to  country 
boys  who  do  not  need  it.  Has  Dr.  Starkie  yet  to  learn  that 
a country  schoolboy  will  not  deign  to  walk  along  the  road 
whilst  he  can  develop'  his  muscles  over  fences  and  fields  ? 
I quite  see  the  use  of  drill  in  so  far  as  it  is  directed  to 
the  discipline  of  the  school,  such  as  quickening  attention, 
coming  and  going  from  the  benches  to  the  floor  at  the 
signal  of  the  teacher  with  liveliness  and  order,  but  I do 
not  think  it  either  necessary  or  possible  to  make  a plough- 
man walk  with  the  elegance  of  an  Army  Adjutant.  The 
muscles  and  frame  of  an  agricultural  workingman  are 
hardened  and  shaped  by  the  habitual  action  of  his  body. 
So  is  the  Adjutant’s.  But  the  consequent  formation  of 
the  one  would  be  quite  unsuited  for  the  duties  of  the 
other.  Educational  doctrinaires  would  do>  well  to  under- 
stand that  pedagogy  is  not  a plaything  for  hobby-jockies, 
but,  like  everything  else,  comes  under  the  criticism  of 
common  sense. 

Dr.  Starkie  has  certainly  encouraged  by  his  example 
“ originality  ” in  the  teachers,  but  I think  they  have 
“ cause  to  complain  of  precipitancy  on  his  part  ” ; and, 
giving  him  every  credit  for  good  intentions,  I cannot  see 
how,  under  the  conditions  I have  set  forth,  “ quality  ” 
could  be  at  all  a “ criterion  of  efficiency.”  My  opinion 
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may  not  b©  worth  much,  but  I haw©  a right  toi  say  what 
I think — that  the  Hand  and  Eye  Training  should  first 
be  planted  in  the  Training  Colleges,  and  then  be  let 
spread  over  the  country  by  a natural,  gradual,  and 
healthy  growth.  What  we  have  done  without  so  long, 
we  could  do  without  a.  little  longer ; and  what  might  be 
lost  in  time  would:  be  gained  ini  excellence;  if,  indeed, 
any  time  would  be  lost,  since  time  is  almost  all  lost  which 
is  spent  in  defective  training. 

We  have  copied  the  New  Programme  from  England,  as 
the  late  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  copied  the  Results  System 
before  it,  and  each  at  a time  when  England!  was  either 
modifying  or  discarding  them.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
things,  we  have  come  to  take  for  granted  that  what  Eng- 
land does  should  be  a paragon  for  us,  forgetting  that  the 
history  of  English  Primary  Education  for  the  past  thirty 
, years  has  been  a history  of  financial  extravagance  and  of 
educational  tinkering.  Before  1870  the  State  allowed 
little  or  nothing  for  popular  education  ; since  then  an 
enormous  amount  of  public  money  has  been  spent,  but 
mainly  in  creating  officials,  appeasing  doctrinaires,  and 
satisfying  the  selfishness  of  what  is  called  the 
xt  Non-Conformist  Conscience.”  When  the  School 
Board  system,  was  launched  upon  the  country,  its 
promoters  promised  that  the  school-rate  should  not  ex- 
ceed 2d.  or  3d.  to  the  <£1 ; but  in  the  London  School 
Board  the  rate  has  already  gone  up  to  Is.  2d.,  in  other 
school  boards  it  is  higher,  and  in  all  it  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, whilst  the  constant  process  of  educational 
doing  and  undoing  has  left  the  people  more  appearance 
than  reality  of  true  educational  progress. 

And  it  were  well  for  the  future  of  the  English  people 
if  the  evil  were  only  a negative  one.  But,  those  ac- 
quainted with  London  Board  Schools,  not  from  hearsay 
or  from  newspapers,  but  from  personal  experience,  know 
that  many  of  them  are  pesthouses  of  incipient  im- 
morality ; and  it  has  been  observed,  from  the  increase  of 
such  crimes  as  require  sharpened  minds  to  compass, 
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that  the  intellectual  output  of  the  Board  Schools  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  population  of  what  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  used  to  call  “ clever  devils.”  I 
know  an  Inspector  who,  when  visiting  those  schools, 
has  sometimes  paid  a man  to  whitewash  the  evidences 
of  juvenile  depravity,  which  disgusted  him  in  the 
premises.  Man  is  born  for  better  things  than  the  old 
Roman  ideal : — 

Nos  numeri  sumus,  et  fruges  consumere  nati. 

He  is  more  beholden  to  his  heart  than  to  his  head  for 
what  he  is  in  life.  Hence,  it  is  more  important  to  culti- 
vate the  heart  than  the  mind  of  a child;  but  England 
has  let  her  doctrinaires  ignore  the  distinction  between 
education  and  mere  instruction.  That  old  Roman  ideal 
has  supplanted  the  Christian  one,  and  England  is  paying 
for  the  change  not  only  in  money  but  in  the  morals  of  the 
people. 

Under  the  Hand  and  Eye  System,  the  process  of 
piecing  and  patching  and  altering  is  going  on  constantly 
at  present.  Let  me  give  an  instance.  Six  or  seven  years 
ago,  one  of  the  inspectors  under  the  London  School 
Board  started  paper-cutting  and  Mosaic  paper-work  for 
the  senior  standards.  He  lectured  to  scholars,  teachers, 
and  members  of  the  School  Board  on  the  great  educa- 
tional value  of  this  training,  and  wrote  books  on  it.  Tons 
of  scissors,  knives,  zinc-plates,  and  paster-bottles  were  sup- 
plied to  the  schools,  and  all  certified  teachers  were 
ordered  to  obtain  additional  certificates  in  this  new  ele- 
ment of  pedagogy.  The  hobby  was  soon  ridden  out  of 
breath,  it  became  an  unbearable  burden  tcx  the  teachers, 
sank  gradually  into  discredit,  and  is  now  fasti  disappear- 
ing from  the  schools.  The  same  fate  has  befallen 
cardboard  modelling,  a useful  subject  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  box-making  factories,  or  where  solid  geometry 
has  to'  be  taught.  I remember  that  I was  made  to  do 
something  of  the  kind  when  I was  learning  solid  geo- 
metry. Brush-drawing  was  also  another  craze  which  has 
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lived  its  ephemeral  life  and  disappeared.  An  expert 
might  dra>w  np  a long  catalogue  of  similar  subject®,  with 
a similar  history,  and  a similar  fate.  It  all  very  much 
reminds  one  of  the  changing  fashions  and  figure®  in  the 
“ steps  ” of  a dancing  master.  But  the  serious  feature 
of  it  is  that  it  is  an  experimentum  in  cor  pore  vili ; and 
the  people  who  are  experimented  on  have  to  pay  for 
these  vagaries  of  education  doctrinaires  and  of  School 
Board  members,  who,  by  a fictio  juris,  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  ratepayers  even  while  squandering  their 
money.  After  a generation  thus  spent  in  testing,  chang- 
ing, and  discarding,  it  is  only  now  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  those  doctrinaires,  whom  we  think  it  our  best  plan 
to  plagiarize,  that  some  of  the  ordinary  old  subjects  of 
school  work,  such  as  penmanship,  drawing,  needlework, 
knitting,  book-keeping,  provide  excellent  Hand  and  Eye 
training  when  properly  taught. 

I must  leave  for  separate  consideration  whait  I was  to 
say  on  the  management  of  Model  schools  ; and  I con- 
clude by  suggesting  that  if  the  Chief  Inspectors  were 
kept  in  the  Education  Office,  where;  I believe,  they  used 
to  be  before  the  system  of  Inspection  was  changed,  their 
advice  would  have  saved  the  Resident  Commissioner,  who 
is  a man  without  experience,  from  some  of  the  educa- 
tional experiments  which  I have  described.  He  has 
himself  made  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  how  he 
manages  the  Education  Office,  since  we  know  from  his 
admissions  last  summer  of  the  confusion  that  reigns 
there.  Moreover,  is  it  not  a fact  that,  short  as  the  time 
is,  since  the  Revised  Propramme  was  issued,  he  and  the 
Commissioners  have  already  more  than  once  been  patch- 
ing and  tinkering  it?  How  many  more  circulars  are 
the  managers  to  expect,  each  meant  as  a patch  for  that 
new  garment  which  was  supposed  to  be  perfect  ? But 
circulars  of  another  kind  have  come  from  the  Education 
Office.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  question-sheets  have  been 
sent  to  the  managers  asking  for  confidential  informa- 
tion about  the  teachers  ? Is  it  not  a fact  that  question- 
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sheets  have  been  sent  to  the  teachers  asking  for  similar 
information  about  the  managers?  To  put  it  plainly, 
the  managers  and  the  teachers  have  been  asked  to  spy 
upon  each  other.  I hope  that  both  have  treated  those 
circulars  with  the  contempt  they  merit.  For,  men  who 
have  to  discharge  public  duties  in  that  way  brand  them- 
selves as  incapable,  and,  what  is  worse,  they  show  that 
neither  managers  nor  teachers  should  trust  them,  as  far 
as  they  could  throw  them.  And  so  it  comes  to  this,  that 
our  great  Educationist,  who  despises  Inspectors  and 
abuses  Managers,  is  occupied  to-day  cobbling  his  Pro- 
gramme of  yesterday,  and  perfecting  his  policy  by  start- 
ing a Star-chamber. 


VIII. 


How  the  Commissioners  Built  the  Model  Schools. 

I set  out  by  saying  that  the  Commissioners  and  Dr. 
Starkie  are  the  Managers  of  the  Model  Schools.  The 
Central  Model  School  in  Dublin  dates  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  National  System.  In  their  report  for 
1835,  the  Commissioners  gave  their  opinion  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  training  Institution,  thirty-two  dis- 
trict Model  Schools  should  be  established,  being  a number 
equal  to  that  of  the  counties  of  Ireland.  Nothing  more 
was  heard  of  the  project  till  1844.  In  that  year  they 
began  to  prepare  for  the  work,  and  in  order  to  take  con- 
veyances of  land,  the  National  Board  was  incorporated 
by  Royal  Charter  on  20th  August,  1845.  In  1846,  the 
the  Right  Hon.  A.  McDonnell,  Resident  Commissioner, 
at  the  request  of  his  colleagues,  drew  up  a plan  for  the 
establishment  of  District  Model  Schools.  In  1847,  they 
took  sites  for  several,  and  began  to  build,  and  in  the 
course  of  1849,  those  of  Newry,  Ballymena.,  Clonmel,  and 
Dunmanway,  were  opened. 

The  Resident  Commissioner  who  designed  them,  in  his 
examination  before  the  Lords’  Committee  in  1854,  de- 
fined a Model  School  to  be  “ a school  which  it  is  intended 
should  exhibit  a perfect  specimen,  as  far  as  can  be,  of 
the  education  you  mean  to  have  in  a particular  country — 
a school  from  which  persons  visiting  it  would  derive  an 
idea  of  that  system  which  the  Commissioners  had  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  generally  throughout  the 
country.”  District  Model  Schools  are  different  from 
Minor  Model  Schools.  The  former  were  to  have 
domestic  establishments  for  resident  pupil  teachers ; the 
latter  were  meant  to  be  simply  models  of  teaching  for  the 
local  National  Schools;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
former  should  not  cost  more  than  <£800  to  build,  and  the 
latter  not  more  than  £400.  As  to  their  management, 
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one  of  the  Rules  of  the  Board  is — “ In  District  and  Minor 
Model  Schools,  the  Commissioners  appoint  and  dismiss, 
of  their  own  authority,  the  teachers  and  other  officers ; 
regulate  the  course  of  instruction,  and  exercise  all  the 
rights  of  patrons.”  Thus,  the  priests  have  not  been  let 
touch  the  Model  Schools.  They  have  been  built  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  have  been  managed  by  them,  parti- 
cularly by  the  Resident  Commissioners  and  by  the  In- 
spectors. Let  us  see  how  it  works  out. 

The  following  Table  will  show  when  each  was  built, 
the  cost  of  the  site  and  the  building  of  each,  the  number 
of  pupils  present  when  a deputation  of  the  Powis  Com- 
mission visited  them  in  1868,  the  number  of  teachers 
in  each  school,  and  the  number  of  scholars  for  each 
teacher  :• — 
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Let  it  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  the  Central  Model 
School  in  Dublin  is  not  included  in  the  above,  and  that 
the  Royal  Commission  failed  to  get  a return  of  the  cost 
of  the  Dublin  District  Model  Schools.  The  total  expen- 
diture in  building,  etc.,  up  to  the  end  of  1867,  was 
£411,300  16s.  6d. ; and  we  may  assume  that  if  the  re- 
turns were  complete  the  total  cost  would  appear  as  about 
£500,000.  I find  from  the  Board's  Report  for  1900,  that 
the  number  of  pupils  in  average  attendance  at  these 
schools  is  5,771,  and  that  the  annual  working-cost  is 
£31,316  7s.  2d.;  not  including  the  Central  Model  School, 
the  Marlborough  Street  Training  College,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Schools. 

Let  us  now  see  for  what  the  public  have  had  to  submit 
to  this  enormous  expense. 

1st.  As  to  locality.  I find  the  following  words  at  page 
427  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1868  : — 
“ There  was,  indeed,  a special  object  originally  contem- 
plated in  the  Minor  Model  Schools,  but,  practically,  it 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  Board  in  selecting 
localities  for  their  erection.  They  were  designed  to  be 
built  in  places  too  'poor  to  found  schools  ....  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  conditions  of  poverty,  limited 
cost,  and  local  management  were  observed/'  Two  of  the 
Royal  Commission  were  deputed  to  inspect  the  Model 
Schools,  and  they  report  (page  433  of  Report  of  Royal 
Commission)  : — 

Want  of  means  of  education  does  not  appear  to  have  guided 
the  Commissioners’  choice,  since  they  established  the  Coleraine 
Model  School  in  the  midst  of  schools  of  all  kinds ; the  Ballymena 
Model  School,  with  ten  national  schools  within  three  miles  of  it,  be- 
side a diocesan  school,  male  and  female  parochial  schools,  a Metho- 
dist school,  and  four  or  five  private  schools;  the  Clonmel  Model 
School,  where  two  very  large  schools  for  Christian  Brothers  and 
Sisters  of  Mercy  were  in  course  of  erection,  in  addition  to  several 
endowed  schools ; and  at  Bailieborough  they  merely  converted  an 
ordinary  national  school  into  one  of  their  Model  Schools.  . , . 
At  Belfast  seven  manufacturers,  employing  4,000  hands,  and  deter- 
mined to  have  a school  for  their  work-people,  raised  £800  for  the 
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purpose  of  erecting  an  ordinary  one,  and  they  applied  to  the  Com- 
missioners, who  built  for  them  the  Belfast  Model  School  at  a cost 
of  £16,000,  and  of  a character  suitable  for  the  education  of  their 
borough  members’  relatives.  Sir  T.  Reddington  “ counselled  the 
application  ” from  Galway.  The  Commissioners  being  themselves 
“ desirous  that  a Model  School  should  be  built  in  Limerick  ” asked 
the  Established  Church  Bishop  to  point  out  a site,  which  was  found 
close  to  barracks,  with  six  permanent  schools  within  five  minutes 
walk,  and  another  large  school  about  to  be  erected  “ immediately 
opposite.”  At  Newtownards  a Presbyterian  minister  applied  for 
a Model  School,  and  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  gave  a site  of 
two  acres,  rent  free,  with  a generosity  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
Board’s  Model  Schools.  At  Sligo  the  Board’s  Superintendent  was 
“ directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  look  out  for  a site,”  who  thus 
took  the  initiative,  anticipating  the  memorial  “ got  up  principally 
through  means  of  the  Presbyterians,”  who  numbered  220  in  a town 
of  12,000  inhabitants.  At  Trim,  an  application  for  a large  ordinary 
school  or  a Model  School,  came  in  1846  from  the  “ Scarcity  Com- 
mittee,” who  avowed  that  their  great  object  was  the  relief  of  the 
starving  poor  by  means  of  a considerable  expenditure  on  new  build 
ings,  and  the  Commissioners  took  occasion  to  erect  one  of  those 
Model  Schools,  which  they  were  “ anxious  to  establish  throughout 
the  country.’'  The  school  at  Lurgan  was  demanded  by  Lord  Lurgan, 
who  leased  a site  to  the  Commissioners  at  an  annual  rent  of  £34, 
and  obtained  peculiar  privileges  under  the  trust  deed ; and  New 
townstewart  was  conceded  to  the  Protestant  Rector  of  Ardstraw,  and 
built  upon  a site  adjoining  the  Protestant  Church.  As  at  Coleraine, 
Ballymena,  Clonmel,  and  Limerick,  so  at  Sligo,  Carriokfergus, 
Enniskillen,  and  Enniscorthy,  the  Commissioners  established  Model 
Schools  at  the  public  cost  in  localities  abundantly  supplied  with 
means  of  education.  They  are  therefore  precluded  from  complain 
ing  of  the  competition  which  in  several  places  has  almost  emptied 
their  Model  Schools. 

2nd.  As  to  their  effect  on  private  schools.  At  page 
39  of  his  address.  Dr.  Starkie  expresses  dissent  from 
Mr.  F.  H.  O’Donnell’s  charge  that  lay  teachers  are  boy- 
cotted by  the  clergy.  He  is  right;  what  Mr.  O’Donnell 
says  is  too  silly  to  notice,  since  many  lay  teachers  have 
private  schools,  and  others  may  have  them  if  they  please. 
If,  for  instance,  Mr.  O’Donnell  wishes  to  open  a school, 
gathering  around  him  some  lay  assistants  as  clever  as 
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himself,  and  if  he  attracts  by  his  teaching  power  the 
pupils  from  a neighbouring  school  kept  by  priests,  who, 
according  to  him,  cannot  teach  at  all,  what  is  to  prevent 
him  ? But  to  say  that  a body  of  men  who  happen  to  be 
priests,  or  a body  of  ladies  who  happen  to  be  nuns,  have 
no  right  to  teach  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  is  one  of  those 
stupid  impertinences  which  is  best  answered  by  not  dis- 
cussing it.  Dr.  Starkie  says  that  lay  teachers  “ are  not 
boycotted ; they  have  simply  not  been  able  to  live  in 
competition  with  the  vast  multitude  of  celibate  priests 
who  are  passing  rich  on  £40  a year.”  That  means  that 
priests  can  give,  at  least,  as  good  an  education  as  lay 
teachers,  and  at  less  expense  to  their  pupils.  Some 
pupils,  as  a matter  of  fact,  go  to  schools  kept  by  lay 
teachers ; and  those  whoi  do  not  go  are  as  free  to  go  as 
those  who  go,  if  they  so  choose.  If  they  go  by  preference 
to  schools  kept  by  priests  or  nuns,  it  is,  I suppose,  be- 
cause they  or  their  parents  think  those  schools  prefer- 
able ; and  I suppose  that  they  are  better  judges  of  their 
own  business,  or  at  any  rate  have  a better  right  to  be  let 
to  do  it  in  peace,  than  Dr.  Starkie  or  I have  to  meddle 
with  or  to  cavil  at  the  choice  they  make.  And  if  priests 
or  nuns  educate  at  less  expense  to  their  pupils,  cannot  Dr. 
Starkie  see  that  instead  of  doing  an  evil,  they  are  doing 
the  public  a benefit?  or,  are  the  interests  of  parents  and 
pupils,  and  of  the  public  in  general,  to  be  set  aside  in  the 
interest  of  individuals,  religious  or  secular,  who  might 
charge  higher  fees  if  they  had  no  competitors?  Dr. 
Starkie  has,  unknown  to  himself,  taken  the  narrow  way 
of  party  privilege;  I take  the  open  thoroughfare  which 
Jeads  to  the  public  good.  Early  in  the  last  century,  a 
young  lady  lived  near  Dublin ; her  name  was  Catherine 
Macauley.  About  the  same  time  two  other  young  ladies, 
named  Nano  Nagle  and  Mary  Aikenhead  lived  in  Cork ; 
and  a young  gentleman,  named  Edmund  Bice,  lived  in 
Waterford.  Their  Catholic  hearts  went  out  to  the  poor. 
They  saw  that  the  State — whose  hall-mark  Dr.  Starkie 
wants  to  see  branded  now  on  every  teacher — did  not 
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dispel,  rather  decreed  the  illiteracy  of  the  people.  They 
determined  to  do  what  the  State  not  only  neglected  but 
penalized — to  educate  the  poor.  They  gathered  around 
them  others  with  sympathies  like  their  own,  and  they  set 
to  work  with  a success,  the  evidence  of  which  is  abroad 
in  Ireland  to  this  day.  They  did  the  needful  for  the 
people  in  the  hour  of  their  need.  Will  Dr.  Starkie  say 
that  they  had  no  right  to  do  so  ? They  worked  with  the 
advice  and  help  of  their  respective  Bishops,  and  finally 
took  religious  vows.  Will  Dr.  Starkie  tell  us  how  those 
religious  vows  disabled  them  from,  doing  the  work  which 
they  had  been  doing  as  seculars  ? 

Again,  Mr.  Wyse,  who  I see  has  Dr.  Starkie’s  approval, 
states  in  his  History  of  the  Catholic  Association  (vol.  II., 
page  92),  that  the  Irish  priests  provided  for  the  educa- 
tion of  four  times  as  many  children  “ with  infinitely  less 
than  one-twentieth  part  of  the  means  ” than  did  the 
State-endowed  Charter  Schools.  He  says  that  a priest  in 
County  Sligo  “ established  no'  less  than  thirteen  schools 
with  little  other  assistance  than  what  he  derived  from  his 
own  exertions/'  and  that  “ there  are  many  similar  in- 
stances to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  Ireland."  What 
were  the  prototypes  of  Dr.  Starkie  doing  in  these  days 
for  the  education  of  the  people  ? Was  it  the  Dr.  Starkies 
of  the  past  century  who  took  the  pains  to  provide  them 
with  schools?  Now  I put  this  case — Let  us  suppose  that 
I am  a man  with  a fair  education,  • and  with  a taste  for 
teaching.  Dr.  Starkie  will  permit  me  to  teach,  if  I can 
get  pupils.  Well,  I become  a priest,  one  of  the  condi- 
tions for  which  is  a vow  of  celibacy.  Will  Dr.  Starkie 
tell  me  by  what  process  I lose  my  right  to  teach,  either 
by  my  priesthood  or  my  celibacy?  He  will  reply  that 
he  did  not  not  say  these  things  at  all.  Quite  so  ; he 
merely  laid  the  premises,  and  I draw  the  conclusion — to 
which  I pin  him,  whether  he  will  or  no.  Let  me  say  in 
short  that,  whether  I am  a priest  or  layman,  I repel  the 
impertinence  of  any  man  who  dares  to  ride  his  hobby- 
horse between  me  and  my  civil  rights.  I do  not  ask  for 
more,  and  I shall  not  take  less. 
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Let  me  now  set  before  Dr.  Starkie  the  conclusion 
which  the  Royal  Commission  drew  from  the  evidence 
before  them  about  the  Model  Schools.  In  their  Report, 
(page  434),  they  say  : — “ One  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  foundation  and  support  of  Model  Schools  at  the  pub- 
lic charge  was  to  destroy  private  schools  within  the  area 
from  which  pupils  were  attracted  to  them.”  Has  Dr. 
Starkie  any  scruple  that  the  Model  Schools,  of  which  he 
is  acting  manager,  do  what  he  complains  that  “ celibate 
priests  do  who  are  passing  rich  on  <£40  a year  ?”  or,  does 
their  having  the  hall-mark  of  the  Government  set  his  con- 
science at  rest?  or,  is  it  the  justification  of  the  Commis- 
sioners that  they  do  by  extravagance  at  the  public  ex- 
pense what  the  priests  do  by  economy  and  self-denial  ? 

3rd.  That  enormous  expenditure  of  public  money, 
which  would  have  founded  and  endowed  a Catholic  Uni- 
versity, or  would  have  provided  the  poor  with  proper 
schools  as  the  “ managers  can  find  money  for  everything 
except  education  ” — has  gone  to  the  education  of  less 
than  6,000  children  a year.  But  even  these  few,  are 
they  the  children  of  the  poor  who  cannot  pay  for  their 
education?  or  are  they  the  children  of  those  who  can? 
Let  us  learn  from  the  Royal  Commission. 

In  their  Report  (page  433)  they  say — “ Had  the  work- 
ing of  Model  Schools  given  general  satisfaction,  it  is 
possible  that  complaints  of  their  costliness  would  not 
have  been  made ; but  as  soon  as  reasons  of  another  kind 
had  created  dissatisfaction,  the  charge  of  extravagance 
was  more  easily  raised  than  met.”  I give  some  of  the 
evidence  on  which  they  base  their  conclusion.  Dr. 
Newell  (Secretary  to  the  Board)  is  examined  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Cowie — 

2674 ; Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — On  what  principle  do  you  justify  the 
education  in  Model  Schools,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  of  children 
whose  parents  can  afford  to  pay  for  education? — Dr.  Newell. — I 
don’t  pretend  to  justify  it.  I should  rather  not  enter  into  that 
question  at  all.  I think  that  in  this  country  you  cannot  measure 
the  bounty  of  the  State  by  £ 1 or  10s.  a head.  I think  it  is  very 
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important  you  should  give  them  the  best  education  they  can  receive. 
If  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it  I don’t  think  they  ought  to 
be  excluded,  if  the  poor  are  provided  for.  I think  it  has  many 
advantages — bringing  them  together. 

Mr.  Keenan  (Head  Inspector)  is  examined  by  Judge 
Morris. 

1297. — Do  not  the  Model  schools  afford  undue  advantages,  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  and  in  a free-trade  point  of  view,  to  the 
children  of  persons  who  ought  to  pay  for  their  teaching? — Mr. 
Keenan. — They  are  open  to  the  children  of  every  class. 

12i98. — Axe  you  aware  that  in  many  towns  the  children  of  magis- 
trates, of  aldermen,  of  town  councillors,  of  doctors,  and,  in  fact,  of 
the  elite  of  the  town  are  taught  in  these  Model  Schools?- — Mr. 
Keenan. — I am  aware  of  the  fact.  I myself  think  it  a very  un- 
objectionable arrangement. 

1299. — Do  you  think  it  fair  to  the  tax-paying  community  that 
education  should  be  given,  in  towns  in  which  these  Model  Schools 
are,  to  the  children  of  persons  who  are  as  well  able  to  pay  for  the 
teaching  of  their  children  as  any  other  members  of  the  community? — 
Mr.  Keenan. — If  they  were  admitted,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor, 
I would  say  an  injustice  existed ; but  special  care  is  taken  that 
they  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor. 

1303.  — Do  you  think  it  fair,  as  a question  of  taxation,  that  the  poor 
taxpayers  of  the  community  should  have  to  pay  for  the  teaching  of 
the  children  of  the  elite  of  the  locality? — Mr.  Keenan. — As  to  the 
Model  Schools,  I think  that  their  case  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
ordinary  national  schools,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  can’t 
be  any  possible  objection  to  anyone  who  chooses  to  become  a pupil 
in  an  ordinary  national  school.  I think  that  is  the  great  principle 
of  the  national  schools,  that  they  are  open  to  everyone,  utterly  irres- 
pective of  class  or  creed. 

1304.  — But,  putting  class  and  creed  aside,  should  the  assistance  of 
the  State  to  the  education  of  children  be  given,  wholly  irrespective 
of  the  ability  of  the  parents  of  the  children  to  pay  for  their  educa- 
tion?— Mr.  Keenan. — When  the  system  was  first  started  it  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  a system  of  non-restriction  and  non-compulsion ; and 
it  remains  so  still. 

1305.  — If  there  is  a school  in  a town  which,  up  to  the  establishment 
of  Model  Schools,  has  been  supported  from  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  elite  of  the  locality,  and  that  there  is  a Model  School 
established,  supported  by  the  State  in  the  locality,  must  not  the 
necessary  result  be  that  that  school  which  had  previously  existed 
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must  oease  to  exist  after  a little? — Mr.  Keenan. — I am  quite  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  establishment  of  a Model  School,  efficiently  con- 
ducted  and  well  supplied  with  teachers,  will  have  the  effect  of 
interfering  with  the  prosperity  of  such  a school  as  you  now  refer  to ; 
but  I don’t  well  see  at  this  moment  how  the  State  can  step  in  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  Model  Schools  simply  on  that  score. 

Dr.  Dorrian  (Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor)  examined 
by  Mr.  Gibson. 

8858. — The  children  of  the  poor  are  not  obliged  to  pay  more  than 
a penny  a week  in  the  Model  Schools,  you  don’t  think  that  an  ex- 
cessive charge? — Dr.  Dorrian. — Besides  that  charge,  these  poor  chil- 
dren require  an  amount  of  dress  which  a parent  earning  only  nine 
or  ten  shillings  a week  cannot  spare  out  of  his  week’s  wages,  and 
he  cannot  dress  his  children  so  as  to  go  and  associate  with  the  more 
respectable  children  going  to  a Model  School. 

9047. — Your  opinion  is  that  as  Model  Schools  are  not  suited  to 
the  poor,  and  that  as  the  rich  should  not  have  the  advantage  of 
them,  they  should  cease  to  exist? — Dr.  Dorrian. — My  opinion  is  that 
schools  that  give  an  education  that  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  cost 
about  eight  times  more  than  schools  that  would  give  a satisfactory 
education  ought  not  to  be  approved  of. 

Major  O’Reilly,  M.P.,  in  the  course  of  bis  examination, 
observed — 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  station  in  life  of  fifty  persons 
whose  children  attend  the  Galway  Model  School : — Two  architects, 
one  builder,  two  solicitors,  two  mill-owners,  two  apothecaries,  one 
ship-owner,  one  Independent  minister,  one  commander  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Revenue  cutter,  one  Custom  House  officer,  one  excise 
officer,  two  tax-collectors,  one  hotel-keeper,  three  clerks  in  public 
offices  with  salaries  of  not  less  than  £150  a year,  two  merchants’ 
clerks  with  good  salaries,  seventy-seven  manufacturers  and  trades- 
men with  good  means,  whose  children  were  attending  this  Model 
School.  I submit  that  such  a school  as  that  could  not  be  considered 
a Model  School. 

I shall  have  more,  and  worse,  to  say  about  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Model  Schools.  Meanwhile  I conclude  by 
pointing  out  that  about  £500,000,  and  over  £35,000 
yearly  for  two  generations  already,  has  been  spent  on 
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the  education  of  about  6,000  children  each  year;  and 
these  for  the  most  part  the  children  of  parents  Who  could  , 
well  afford,  and  ought  in  decency  to  pay  for  their  educa- , 
tion.  Let  us  note  also,  from  the  Table,  the  annual  rent, 
of  the  sites  on  which  some  of  those  schools  are  built. 
For  instance,  the  site  of  the  Sligo  Model  School  is  leased 
for  500  years  at  £48  a year;  that  of  the  Cork  Model 
School  for  200  years  at  £105  a.  year.  That  is  how  men 
of  the  “ independent  and  educated  ” type  can  spend 
money,  given  by  the  public  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
to  provide  the  rich  with  cheap  education  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  ground-owners  with  extravagant  rents  for  their 
lands.  But,  then,  they  have  not  to  find  the  money;  the 
public  pay  it,  and  the  Civil  Service  collects  it.  And  yet 
Dr.  Starkie  abuses  the  Managers  “ who  can  find  money 
for  everything  except  education,”  and  he  casts  a slight 
on  Irish  patriotism  “ which  throws  on  the  Treasury  the 
whole  responsibility  for  what  ought  to  be  the  dearest 
concern  of  a self-respecting  people.” 
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IX. 

How  the  Commissioners  have  Managed  the  Model 
Schools. 

I keep  in  mind  that  th©  Commissioners  are  the  Mana- 
gers of  the  Model  Schools.  Th©  priests  dare  not  touch 
them;  so  that  they  could  neither  make  nor  mar  th© 
work,  and  can  therefor©  be  neither  praised  for  their 
success  nor  blamed  for  their  failure.  I have  shown 
that  the  managers  of  the  Model  Schools  have  spent  on  the 
sites  and  buildings  of  them  an  amount  of  money  out  of 
measure  beyond  what  was  originally  designed ; that  they 
have  been  both  built  and  worked  at  a cost  extravagant 
beyond  endurance,  if  the  public  only  knew  it;  that, 
though  purporting  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the 
localities  chosen  for  them  belie  that  purpose;  that  they 
have  been  used  for  the  education  of  comparatively  few 
children,  and  those  the  children  of  parents  who  could  and 
ought  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children  for  the 
same  reason  and  by  the  same  strict  duty  by  which  they 
are  bound1  toi  feed  and  clothe  them.  I now  proceed  to 
other  phases  of  their  management. 

As  to  the  staff  of  teachers.  It  appears  that  there  is — 
or  was  at  the  time  of  th©  Royal  Commission  of  1869  at 
any  rate — a teacher  for  about  every  ten  pupils.  The 
Royal  Commissioners  report  that  “ th©  Board’s  returns 
give  imperfect  information  on  this  head  for  1867.”  But 
I give  some  extracts  from  the  evidence  (page  438) ; it 
will  speak  for  itself. 

24879. — Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  think  the  tendency  of  having 
so  many  teachers  as  you  have  in  Model  Schools  is  to  make  many 
of  them  extremely  idle?  Dr.  Newell.— I cannot  admit  our  Model 
Schools,  as  far  as  teachers  are  concerned,  are  over-staffed. 

24880. — Would  you  not  consider  one  teacher  in  every  eight  or  ten 
pupils  too  many?  Dr.  Newell. — That  includes  pupil  teachers  and 
monitors. 
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24881.— Can  they  be  fully  occupied  when  there  are  so  few  children? 
Dr.  Newell — Where  the  attendance  is  not  sufficient  to  occupy  their 
time  there  is  a disposition  to  idle.  I thought  you  referred  to  the 
principal  and  assistant  teachers. 

24882. — Have  you  ever  had  complaints  of  the  principal  teachers 
neglecting  their  work  altogether,  and  leaving  the  work  to  be  done 
by  pupil-teachers  and  monitors?  Dr.  Newell — Yes. 

24883. — Have  such  complaints  been  frequent?  Dr.  Newell— No; 
the  Inspector  observing  such  a state  of  things  would  himself  at  once 
eall  the  attention  of  the  teacher  to  it,  and  we  might  not  hear  of  it. 

According  to  Dr.  Newell  (Secretary  to  the  Board), 
affording  one  teacher  for  every  eight  or  ten  pupils  is  not 
over-staffing  a Model  School,  since  the  staff  includes 
pupil-teachers  who  are  there  for  training — and,  as  we 
have  just  learned  from  Dr.  Newell,  the  principals  and 
assistants  let  them  have  plenty  of  practice.  Bearing  on 
this,  the  two  members  of  the  Commission,  who  were 
deputed  to  inspect  the  Model  Schools,  report  (page 
442-443):  — 

The  Inchicore  Model  School  is  only  “ model  ” in  the  sense  of 
having  a larger  staff  of  teachers  than  is  necessary  to  teach  the  small 
number  of  children  frequenting  it.  In  all  physical  requisites  for  a 
school,  those  Model  Schools  are  well  equipped.  The  arrangement 
of  the  buildings  is  very  much  on  one  type — and  on  this  we  shall 
observe.  However  convenient  it  may  be  to  have  access  to  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  building,  we  were  somewhat  astonished  at  the  way 
in  which  children  and  teachers  of  both  sexes  were  brought  per- 
petually in  contact.  And  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find  some 
of  the  superfluous  young  men  employed  as  assitants  and  monitors 
in  schools  where  the  numbers  were  small,  in  the  girls’  school,  or  in 
some  of  the  numerous  class-rooms,  passing  the  time  in  conversation 
with  the  similarly  circumstanced  female  teachers. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  read  in  the  light  of  those  ex- 
tracts I have  made,  the  following  reply  of  the  Right 
Hon.  A.  McDonnell  (the  Resident  Commissioner  and  aet- 
ing-manager  of  the  Model  Schools)  to*  the  Chairman:  — 

23752. — What  object  would  you  say  at  the  present  time  is  that 
which  the  Board  most  desire  the  Model  Schools  to  discharge? 
The  Resident  Commissioner — The  chief  object  that  the  Board  have 
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in  view  is  to  exhibit  in  these  Model  Schools  the  most  perfect  way 
of  carrying  on  popular  education  in  Ireland — to  exhibit,  at  the- 
same  time  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  mixed  education  of  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  in  these  schools — to  supply  a considerable 
number  of  persons  tolerably  well  prepared  for  the  first  steps  in  our 
teaching  establishments  as  teachers  of  the  ordinary  National 
Schools;  and,  lastly,  we  are  exceedingly  anxious  that  as  many  of 
the  teachers  in  the  school  district  as  can  should  visit  these  schools, 
and  should  benefit  by  seeing  the  superior  mode  of  teaching  which 
is  carried  on  in  them.” 

I hope  those  teachers  who  were  expected  to  come  and 
“ benefit  by  this  superior  mode  of  teaching  ” stayed  at 
home.  They  evidently  would  be  much  better  by  re- 
maining ignorant  of  “the  admirable  system  of  mixed 
education/'  that  “ most  perfect  way  of  carrying  on  popu- 
lar education  in  Ireland.” 

Having  cost  about  £500,000  to  build  and  furnish,  and 
(excluding  the  Central  Model  Schools)  over  £31,000  a 
year  to  carry  on  their  work,  with  a teacher  for  every 
ten  pupils,  purporting  to  be  models  of  excellence  in  teach- 
ing for  ordinary  National  schools,  having  the  advantage 
of  “ independent  and  educated  ” lay  management,  nursed 
by  a succession  of  Resident  Commissioners,  and  care- 
fully protected  from  the  blight  of  priestly  obscurantism, 
one  is  naturally  anxious  to  know  the  result,  and  what 
educational  value'  the  public  have  got  for  their  money. 
Here  it  is. 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  McDonnell  (Resident  Commis- 
sioner), in  reply  to  a statement  addressed  in  1866  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  the  Catholic  Bishops  giving  reasons 
why  the  Model  Schools  should  be  abolished,  said  that 
“ they  are,  amongst  the  best  examples  in  the  world,  of 
sound  secular  instruction”;  and  so,  according  to  him, 
they  have  fully  realized  one  of  the  three  purposes  for 
which  they  were  established,  namely,  “ To  exhibit  to  sur- 
rounding schools  the  most  approved  methods  of  literary 
and  scientific  instruction.”  Their  praises  were  pro- 
claimed by  the  Board's  officials,  and  by  those  interested 
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in  their  success.  The  people  generally,  accustomed,  as 
they  had  been,  owing  to  Protestant  privilege  and  Catholic 
poverty,  to  expect  educational  superiority  from  what  was 
non-Catholic  or  secular,  believed  what  they  had  heard 
about  them.  But.  closer  observer  si  who  had  their  doubts 
from  the  beginning  were  making  awkward  inquiries,  and 
the  trumpet  of  officialism  was  brayed  to  drown  un- 
pleasant rumours. 

The  Inspectors  gave  them  almost  unqualified  praise, 
and  their  eulogies  were  set  forth  by  the  Commissioners  in 
their  Annual  Reports.  The  year  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, about  seventy  pages  of  their  Report  were  a 
mosaic  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  Inspectors’  Reports, 
all  in  praise  of  the  Model  Schools.  “ Their  progressive 
general  improvement  is  still  maintained  ” : after  a 
“ sharp,”  “ close,”  and  “ searching  ” examination,  the 
pupils  showed  “ a full,  clear,  and  intelligent  knowledge”  ; 
their  answering  showed  “ promptness  and  accuracy  ” ; 
was  “ very  creditable,”  “ highly  creditable,”  “ highly 
pleasing,”  “ready  and  intelligent”;  they  “displayed 
much  promptness  and  intelligence  ” ; gave  evidence  of 
“ the  soundness  of  the  instruction  imparted  in  the 
school  ” ; excited  “ the  astonishment,”  “ curiosity,”  “won- 
der,” “ admiration,”  “ surprise,”  “ delight  ” of  the  In- 
spectors who  examined  them. 

Who  could  doubt,  after  official  testimonies  like  these, 
that  the  Model  Schools  were  all  that  they  professed  to 
be  ? or  that  all  the  public  money  they  had  cost  was 
wisely  spent  ? But  they  hardly  rival  the  official  praises 
of  the  old  Charter  schools,  and  yet  we  know  the  ex- 
posure which  Mr.  Howard  and  a Royal  Commission  made 
of  these.  Similarly,  another  Royal  Commission  came, 
and  left  those  official  praises  of  the  Model  Schools  worth 
about  as  much  as  the  Annual  Report,  of  a “ Bird’s 
Nest.”  I wish  to  remark,  for  Dr.  Starkie’s  sake,  that 
the  members  of  that  Commission  were  the  selection  of 
Royalty,  had  the  hall-mark  of  the  State,  were  “ indepen- 
dent and  educated  ” men,  such  as  he  is  “ concerned  to 
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discover  or  create  ” — and  the  following  is  their  opinion  of 
those  schools,  managed  by  Resident  Commissioners.  The 
italics  are  my  own : — 

(Report,  pages  456-457) — Are  the  Model  Schools  perfect  examples 
of  primary  instruction?  Are  they  such  as  ought  to  be  proposed  as 
models  for  the  imitation  of  ordinary  national  schools?  The  first 
question  is  thus  answered  in  A ( i.e .,  the  Report  of  their  two 
deputies  who  inspected  the  Model  Schools). 

169.  — It  will  be  seen  that  in  most  cases  there  is  no  very  remark- 
able degree  of  proficiency.  . . . 

170.  — Our  estimate  of  the  literary  'proficiency  of  the  pupils  in 
Model  Schools  is  not,  on  the  whole,  encouraging . We  had  hoped 
that  from  the  lavish  way  in  which  the  schools  are  supplied  with 
every  requisite,  that  the  large  amount  expended  by  the  State  on 
children,  most  of  whom  have  social  advantages  far  beyond  what 
can  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  whom  the  State  intended  to  assist,  we 
should  have  found  a corresponding  benefit.  We  regret  that  this 
just  expectation  should  not  have  been  realized,  and  that  the 
children  exhibit  no  very  great  superiority  to  those  who  are  without 
these  advantages  A great  many  children  get  a fair  education ; 
but  it  is  only  fair,  not  superior. 

171.  — It  is  due  to  the  teachers  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the  result 

is  due  more  to  the  regulations  under  which  they  have  to  conduct  the 
schools  than  to  incompetence  on  their  own  part.  They  have  a very 
large  number  of  subjects  to  teach.  ...  A less  ambitious  list  of 
subjects  might  well  be  substituted  for  the  present  list.  . . 

172.  — Consequently  there  is  too  much  that  is  hurried  and  super- 
ficial. The  knowledge  acquired  is  wide  and  shallow;  but  as  the 
children  are  quick  and  intelligent,  come  from  comfortable  homes, 
and  hear  persons  about  them  talk  with  tolerable  intelligence  on 
questions  of  the  day,  this  shows  its  effect  in  their  letter-writing. 
Many  of  them  can  get  on  very  glibly,  and  write  a fair  letter, 
although  their  spelling  may  be  somewhat  peculiar.  They  will  read 
with  a pleasant  voice,  and  articulate  very  correctly,  though  unable 
to  give  the  meaning  of  words  In  this  respect,  however,  we  have 
had  some  very  satisfactory  answering.  Arithmetic  is  really  the 
best  test  of  a school,  because  it  does  not  admit  of  degrees.  The 
answer  to  a sum  it  either  right  or  wrong.  If  wrong,  it  is  easy  to 
see  whether  the  error  arises  from  haste  or  carelessness,  or  whether 
from  ignorance  of  the  subjcet.  In  Arithmetic,  in  the  girl’s  schools 
the  result  of  the  examination  was  sometimes  very  bad. 
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Even  from  this  moderate  estimate  of  the  success  of  teaching  m 
Model  Schools  some  deduction  must  be  made  on  account  of  the 
vicious  practices  of  prompting  and  copying  during  the  examination. 

149.  — With  few  exceptions  we  were  dissatisfied  with  the  class  dis- 
cipline. Some  few  teachers  of  superior  power  of  command,  managed 
to  keep  the  children  from  talking  and  copying  at  the  examination  ; 
but  in  most  cases,  if  we  had  been  examining  the  children  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  amount  due  by  the  State  for  the  proficiency  of 
each  child,  we  should  have  had  to  dismiss  the  class,  and.  declare 
the  school  unworthy  of  support  This  is  a strong  censure,  but  we 
are  compelled  to  let  it  remain  as  our  deliberate  conviction.  The 
children  seem  never  to  have  been  examined  in  a proper  manner, 
and  they  evidently  were  surprised  at  being  reproved  for  consulting 
over  their  work.  No  warnings  of  the  necessity  of  honesty  in  exami- 
nation, or  hints  as  to  the  discredit  which  would  be  brought  upon 
the  school  by  disobedience,  had  any  effect. 

150.  — . . . But  the  result  was  that  we  formed  a very  unfavour- 

able opinion  of  the  discipline — the  majority  of  cases  certainly  prov- 
ing that  the  control  the  teachers  could  exercise  was  very  small. 
They  seemed  to  be  helplessly  inefficient  in  preventing  the  children 
from  talking,  consulting  each  other,  looking  over  each  other’s 
papers,  and  comparing  results  of  the  sums  they  had  worked.  So 
that  though  their  attainments  in  elementary  subjects  are  not  very 
creditable,  as  they  stand  in  our  printed  tables — we  are  quite  certain 
that  if  we  had  time  to  re-examine,  and  taken  the  precautions  which 
would  have  been  necessary  to  ensure  accuracy — the  percentage  of 
those  who  passed  in  Arithmetic  tvould  have  been  much  lower  than 
it  is  now . 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  these  Model  School  scarcely  deserve 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  best  examples  of  sound  secular  instruction. 


But,  that  wholesale  condemnation  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission notwithstanding,  the  official  praises  of  the  Model 
Schools  were  sung  without  remorse  or  shame ; for  we 
find  according  to  later  reports  of  the  Board,  that  “ The 
Model  Schools  continue  to  maintain  their  high  charac- 
ter.” Their  high  character!  and  they  continue  (mark 
you!)  to  maintain  it!  Well,  if  Resident  Commissioners 
have  not  shown  much  success  in  managing  schools,  they 
have  proved  themselves  quite  clever  at  managing  Reports 
— then  and  now.  But,  perhaps,  the  Model  Schools  im- 
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proved  after  their  exposure  by  the  Royal  Commission,  of 
1869.  That  is  possible;  but  let  us  see.  An  Endowed 
School  Commission  was'' held  in  1878-1880,  of  which  the 
late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  a member.  In  1884 
the  abolition  of  the  Model  Schools  was  proposed  in  Par- 
liament by  the  late  Edward  Dwyer  Gray,  and  they  were 
defended  by  the  Government.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  speaking  from  the  infor- 
mation which  he  got  during  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
sion Enquiry,  said,  “ If  he  (one  of  the  Government  Minis- 
ters) had  not  been  hopelessly  ignorant  of  these  affairs,  he 
would  not  have  concealed  from  the  Committee  that  these 
Model  Schools  are  about  the  greatest  imposture  which 
could  be  kept  up  in  Ireland.”  I follow  up  that  sweep- 
ing declaration  with  some  cold-blooded  figures,  which 
show  a comparison  between  the  answering  made  for  the 
Inspectors  by  the  pupils  of  the  Model  Schools  and  by 
the  pupils  of  the  ordinary  National  Schools  which  are 
taught  by  Nuns  and  by  Christian  Brothers.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  passed  the 
Results  Examination  during  the  six  following  years : — 


Passes  in 

Passes  in 

Year 

Model 

Convent  and 

Schools. 

Monastery  Schools. 

1885 

88.7 

88.9 

1886 

90.0 

90.1 

1887. 

89.9 

89.4 

1888 

89.4 

89.6 

1889 

88.1 

89.5 

1890 

88.4 

89.2 

I have  taken  these  percentages  from  a speech  made  by 

the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  about  a 

dozen  years  ago.  I 

would  bring  them  down  to  the  present  year,  if  I had  the 
Reports  from  which  I could  calculate  them.  But  those 

I have  given  speak  for  themselves,  as  far  as  they  come ; 
and  they  come  down  too  far  for  the  credit  of  the  Model 
Schools  or  their  Managers.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  here 
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that  the  children  of  the  Model  Schools  belong  to  the 
wealthy  and  comfortable  classes,  can  therefore  attend 
school  regularly,  and  have  home  advantages  also  in  their 
studies. 
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X. 

How  Dr.  Starkie  and  the  Commissioners  Manage  the 
Model  Schools  According  to  the  Revised 
Programme. 

One  of  the  charges  which  Dr.  Starkie  brings  against  the 
Managers  is  that  “ they  neither  control  the  course  of  in- 
struction, nor  adapt  the  New  Programme  to  the  needs 
of  the  localities,  nor  conduct  examinations,  nor  give 
prizes,  nor  establish  school  museums  and  libraries,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  New  Programme  ” (page  37 — note).  He 
refers  to  Rule  57  of  the  New  Rules  and  Regulations,  in 
which  the  Commissioners  “ earnestly  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  managers  the  desirability  of  providing  for 
each  school  a small  library,  a small  museum,  and  of  stimu- 
lating the  school  children  to  greater  industry  by  a system 
of  school  prizes.” 

Now,  the  Commissioners  and  Dr.  Starkie  are  them- 
selves the  managers  of  the  Model  Schools.  Have  they 
carried  out  their  own  recommendations?  I have  taken 
the  trouble  to  inquire  if  they  have  provided  the  Model 
Schools  with  libraries  and  museums,  if  they  have  also 
“ stimulated  the  school  children  to  greater  industry  by 
.a  system  of  school-prizes.”  The  following  is  what  I have 
found : — 

In  the  Athy  Model  School- — No  library;  no  museum. 

I have  no  information  about  the  prizes. 
But  are  the  Commissioners  justified  in  re- 
porting it  still  as  a Model  School  ? Or  do 
they  keep  it  on  the  list  to  save  appearances? 
Part  of  the  premises  is  at  present  let  to  a 
Veterinary  Surgeon.  And  is  not  the  rest 
simply  a Protestant  National  School  ? 

In  the  Bailieborough  Model  School  -No  library;  no 
museum ; no  prizes. 
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In  the  Ballymena  Model  School — No  library;  no  mu- 
seum ; no  prizes. 

In  the  Belfast  Model  School — No  library ; no  museum  ; 

no  prizes  for  secular  knowledge  ; but  prizes 
are  given  for  Presbyterian  religious  know- 
ledge. 

In  the  Clonmel  Model  School — No  library ; no  museum  ; 
no  prizes. 

In  the  Coleraine  Model  School — No  library  for  the  use 
of  the  pupils ; a sort  of  museum  ; there  are 
prizes. 

In  the  Cork  Model  School — No  library ; no  museum ; 

no  prizes;  but  the  master  and  mistress  give 
some  books  to  the  best  children  at  their 
own  expense. 

In  the  Dunmanway  Model  School — No  library;  a mu- 
seum, consisting  of  a few  shells  and  stones 
in  a cupboard ; no  distribution  of  prizes. 

In  the  Enniscorthy  Model  School — No  library;  a sort  of 
museum ; there  is  a distribution  of  prizes. 

In  the  Enniskillen  Model  School — No  library  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils  ; a sort  of  museum,  de- 
scribed to  me  as  “ a few  odds  and  ends  ” ; 
no  distribution  of  prizes. 

In  the  Galway  Model  School — -No  library  for  the  pupils ; 

a small  museum;  no  distribution  of  prizes 

In  the  Kilkenny  Model  School — No  library;  no  museum; 
no  distribution  of  prizes. 

In  the  Limerick  Model  School — No  library;  no  museum  ; 
no  distribution  of  prizes. 

In  the  Londonderry  Model  School — No  library;  a sort 
of  museum,  described  for  me  as  “ a small 
affair  ” ; there  is  a distribution  of  prizes. 

In  the  Newry  Model  School — No  library ; no  museum ; 
no  distribution  of  prizes. 

In  the  Newtownards  Model  School — There  is  a library ; 

and  a small  museum ; no  distribution  of 
prizes. 
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In  the  Sligo  Model  School — There  is  a small  library, 
but  got  up  by  the  Head  Master,  not  by  the 
managers;  no  museum;  no  distribution  of 
prizes. 

In  the  Trim  Model  School — No  library ; no  museum ; 
no  distribution  of  prizes. 

In  the  Waterford  Model  School — No  library;  no 
museum ; no  distribution  of  prizes. 

In  the  Ballymoney  Model  School — No  library ; no 
museum;  no  distribution  of  prizes. 

In  the  Carrickfergus  Model  School — No  library;  no 
museum ; no  regular  distribution  of  prizes  ; 
but  some  may  be  occasionally  offered  by 
persons  other  than  the  managers. 

In  the  Lurgan  Model  School — No  library;  no  museum  ; 
no  distribution  of  prizes. 

In  the  Monaghan  Model  School — No  library ; no  museum  ; 
no  distribution  of  prizes. 

In  the  Newtownstewart  Model  School — No  library;  no 
museum,  except  a few  mineral  specimens ; 
no  distribution  of  prizes. 

In  the  Omagh  Model  School — No  library;  no  museum, 
except  a few  stones.  I have  no  informa- 
tion about  the  distribution  of  prizes. 

In  the  Parsonstown  Model  School — No  library;  no 
museum ; no  regular  distribution  of  prizes ; 
but  prizes  are  given  occasionally  by  others 
than  the  managers. 

Now  is  not  this  a nice  piece  of  business?  The  Com- 
missioners in  Dublin  earnestly  desire  the  managers  to 
provide  libraries,  museums,  and  prizes  for  National 
Schools;  Dr.  Starkie  goes  to  Belfast,  to  denounce  them 
for  not  doing  it;  and  now  we  find  that  neither  he  nor 
they  think  it  worth  while  to  do  it  for  those  schools  of 
which  they  themselves  are  the  managers,  although  these 
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are  supposed  to  be  models  for  ordinary  National  Schools. 
In  this  whole  business  he  and  they  show  up  as  ludicrous 
as  that  coward  Colonel  in  the  song,  who 

Fled  full  soon  on  the  5th  of  June 

And  told  the  rest  keep  fighting. 

They  used  to  give  £10  a year  to  each  Model  School  for 
prizes,  but  they  have  given  up  the  practice  for  some 
years.  So  their  method  of  management  comes  to  this — 
They  “ earnestly  recommend  ” the  managers  “ to  stimu- 
late the  pupils  of  their  schools  by  a system  of  prizes,” 
after  they  themselves  had  long  ceased  to  do  so.  And 
when  they  did  give  prizes,  they  gave  them  without  either 
trouble  or  cost  to'  themselves.  They  paid  for  them  out 
of  public  money,  which  came  to  them  without  any  trouble, 
and  which  should  have  been  impartially  expended  for 
the  benefit  of  all  schools.  In  doing  so  they  were  acting 
directly  contrary  to  one  of  the  early  Rules  of  the  National 
Board.  They  spent  about  £300  a year  of  public  money, 
as  if  in  prizes,  but  really  as  bribes  to  secure  such  an 
attendance  of  pupils  as  would  enable  them  to  report 
that  the  people  were  thirsting  for  the  mixed  education 
of  the  Model  Schools  if  the  Bishops  would  only  let  the 
children  enjoy  it.  But  they  want  the  managers  of 
National  Schools  to  provide  prizes  at  the  expense  of  their 
friends,  or  at  their  own.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  right  or  prudence  of  the  Bishops’  prohibition,  but  it 
is  the  place  to  ask  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  want  of 
consistency  and  of  fair  play  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Starkie 
and  the  Commissioners  which  is  thus  laid  bare? 

Of  course,  Dr.  Starkie  cannot  be  justly  held  account- 
able for  neglect  or  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners before  he  joined  them.  But  surely  he  has 
had  as  much  time — and  more,  since  he  has  nothing  else 
to  do — as  those  managers  whom  he  abuses,  to  attend  to 
that  part  of  the  Revised  Programme  which  he  has 
“ earnestly  recommended  ” to  others,  and  neglected  him- 
self. 
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Tlie  Model  Schools  were  instituted  for  a threefold  pur- 
pose— {a)  As  examples  for  ordinary  schools  of  what  per- 
fect teaching  should  be;  (b)  To  promote  united  educa- 
tion ; (c)  To  give  a preparatory  training  to  young 
teachers. 

The  first  I have  already  considered.  As  to  the  purpose 
of  promoting  united  education,  I transcribe  the  following 
from  a letter  which  has  been  sent  me.  I cannot  vouch 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  information  it  contains ; but  who- 
ever the  writer  is  he  seems  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  position  of  affairs  in  the  Model  Schools. 

The  chief  object  of  those  schools  is  to  promote  united  education. 
Let  me  show  you  how  it  is  promoted.  In  Belfast,  Newtownards, 
Derry,  Sligo,  Galway,  Lurgan,  Enniskillen,  Ballymena,  Bally- 
money,  Birr,  Bailieboro’,  Eniscorthy,  Kilkenny,  Dunmanway, 
Coleraine,  Omagh,  there  is  not  one  Catholic  teacher.  In  all  these 
schools  until  recently  there  were  one  or  two  Catholic  principals 
and  also  assistants.  In  Bailieborough  some  years  ago  three  Catholic 
female  teachers  were  dismissed  without  any  compensation  to  make 
room  for  Protestants,  and  though  at  the  time  there  were  vacancies 
caused  by  the  retirement  of  Catholics  in  other  Model  Schools  they 
were  not  appointed,  and  Protestants  were.  In  Dunmanway  a 
Catholic  female  teacher  was  forced  to  retire  on  a small  pension  to 
make  room  for  a Protestant.  These  Catholic  teachers  were  of  the 
highest  classification  and  had  splendid  records.  Of  the  Protestants 
appointed  some  were  not  even  able  to  pass  the  Competitive 
Examination.  Two  vacancies  are  advertised  this  week,  one  in 
Enniskillen  Model  School,  one  in  Ballymena.  Both  these  places 
were  some  years  ago  filled  by  Catholics.  When  the  last  Catholic 
head-master  in  Enniskillen  was  retiring  the  local  Orange  paper 
solemnly  warned  the  Commissioners  that  while  the  Enniskillen 
people  tolerated  a Catholic  District  Inspector  of  Schools  they  could 
not  again  have  a Catholic  foisted  on  them  in  the  Model  Schools. 
The  Commissioners  meekly  obeyed  orders  and  appointed  a 
Protestant  . 

The  letter  is  anonymous,  and  I give  that  extract  for 
what  it  is  worth ; but  it  deals  with  matters  of  fact  which 
can  be  easily  be  tested.  A non-sectarian  movement  in  Ire- 
land is  always  an  enterprise  into  which  Catholics  are  wel- 
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corned  as  gooseberries,  but  which  Protestants  invariably 
govern  and  direct.  One  never  hears  of  such  movements 
being  controlled  by  Catholics ; for,  if  Catholics  anyhow 
take  the  lead,  the  others  fall  out  of  the  movement  as  re- 
trograde and  sectarian.  I use  the  word  “ sectarian  ” in 
the  Protestant  sense;  of  course,  Catholicism  cannot  on 
principle  be  sectarian.  A Catholic  is  narrow  or  broad- 
minded according  as  he  curbs  their  aggressiveness,  or  lets 
them  do  as  they  please.  If  the  Bishops  had  been  what 
some  shallow  people  who  think  themselves  educated  call 
“ broad-minded,”  the  National  Schools  no  less  than  the 
Model  Schools  would  be  leavened  with  Protestantism  to- 
day. But  the  experience  of  the  past  has  taught  them 
that  they  cannot  be  too  cautious,  and  the  experience  of 
to-day  emphasises  the  lesson. 
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XI. 

How  the  Commissioners  Provided  for  the  Training  of 
the  Teachers  before  they  were  Driven  to 
do  it  Properly. 

The  third  object  for  which  the  Model  Schools  were 
built  was  “ to  give  a preparatory  training  to  young 
teachers.”  But  the  officers  of  the  Board  who  were 
examined  before  the  Royal  Commission  of  1869,  were 
neither  clear  nor  consistent  as  to  their  position  in  this 
respect.  I quote  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
— “Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Head  Inspector,  states  that  the 
Board  encouraged  classed  teachers  to  seek  for  training  in 
the  District  Model  Schools  just  as  in  the  Central  Model 
School  in  Dublin.  Dr.  Newell,  Secretary  to  the  Board, 
knows  of  no  such  cases,  and  would  consider  them  irre- 
gular.” One  of  the  Commissioners,  having  quoted  the 
following  Rule  of  the  Board,  “ All  teachers  connected 
with  the  Board  shall  hold  themselves  in  readiness  when 
called  on,  to  attend  at  the  general  normal  establish- 
ment in  Dublin,  or  at  one  of  the  District  Model  Schools 
hereafter  to  be  opened,”  proceeded  to  examine  Dr. 
Newell : — 

24647. — Are  you  not  aware  of  teachers  being  so  trained  in  any  of 
these  schools?  Dr  Newell — That  is,  do  I know  an  instance  of  a 
teacher  in  charge  of  National  Schools  being  trained  at  a Model 
School? 

24648. — Yes?  Dr.  Newell. — I do  not  remember  any. 

24649. — You  are  not  aware  that  this  took  place  in  any  Model 
School?  If  it  did  it  was  irregular. 

24660. — In  accordance  with  that  Rule?  That  is  a Rule  that  is 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

24651. — There  were  special  Rules  and  Instructions  laid  down  for 
Model  Schools?  They  were  for  training  pupil-teachers. 

24652. — Are  we  to  understand  that  the  Commissioners  do  not  carry 
out  their  own  Rules?  They  do  not  carry  out  that  Rule. 

The  fact  is  that  the  National  System  was  in  existence 
for  half  a century,  its  teachers  were  multiplying  over  the 
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country,  and  there  was  but  one  Training  College  pro- 
vided to  turn  them  out  fit  for  their  work.  The  Bishops 
would  willingly  have  established  a Training  College  for 
Catholic  teachers ; but  the  Commissioners  not  only  would 
not  contribute  to  its  support,  but  they  would  not  re- 
cognise it  at  all ; would  consider  a teacher  trained  in  any 
such  institution  as  noit  trained.  The  Bishops,  repre- 
senting the  wishes  of  the  Catholic  Managers,  repeatedly 
asked  to  have  sufficient  provision  made  for  training 
teachers,  but  their  appeals  were  unheeded.  In  1859, 
Mr.  Keenan,  the  Chief  Inspector,  pointed  out  in  his 
Report  that  the  number  of  untrained  teachers  was  in- 
creasing to  an  alarming  extent),  and  recommended  what 
the  Bishops  had  been  asking  for.  But  the  Resident 
Commissioner  of  that  time,  like  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  to-day,  could  mangle  reports  better  than  he 
could  manage  schools.  He  and  the  Commissioners  solved 
the  difficulty  set  forth  by  their  Chief  Inspector,  simply  by 
cutting  out  that  reference  in  Mr.  Keenan’s  report  and 
publishing  the  rest.  So  it  appears  that  Inspectors’  Re- 
ports of  those  days,  when  they  contained  disagreeable 
truths,  were  as  little  respected  by  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner as  are  Inspectors’  Reports  to-day. 

What  was  the  consequence?  In  1866  there  were 
4,369  untrained  teachers  in  the  National  Schools  of  Ire- 
land. The  Royal  Commission  of  1869,  from  whose  Re- 
port I have  so'  often  quoted,  recommended  some  better 
provision  for  training  teachers,  such  as  the  Bishops  had 
asked  for,  but  their  recommendation  was  destined  to  lie 
dead  and  buried  in  a Blue  Book.  In  1874  the  number  of 
untrained  teachers  had  increased  to  6,284 ; but  the  Com- 
missioners remained  as  heedless  as  ever.  In  1883,  the 
number  had  increased  to  7,069  ; that  is,  two-thirds  of  the 
teachers  were  untrained.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the 
pretence  of  certain  ‘ independent  and  educated  men  ’ 
that  the  Bishops  were  to  blame,  because  they  dissuaded 
Catholic  teachers  from  going  to  the  Board’s  Central 
Training  College.  That  Institution  was'  always  full,  but 
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it  was  quite  unable  to  supply  the  demand.  The  blame 
is  to  be  fixed  on  those  whose  interest  in  popular  educa- 
tion was  of  this  sort,  thait  they  preferred  to  see  the  coun- 
try swarming  with  untrained  teachers  than  let  Catholic 
teachers  have  a place  where  they  might  geit  a.  professional 
training  both  as  teachers  and  as  Catholics.  The  Bishops 
did  not  want  the  Protestant  teachers  to  be  left  without 
such  a Training  College  for  themselves  as  they  asked  for 
the  Catholic  teachers.  They  merely  asked  for  fair-play 
all  round.  But  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North  pro- 
tested. They  held  that  it  was  enough  that  principal 
teachers  alone  should  be  trained ; as  if  most'  of  the  actual 
teaching,  and  in  the  case  of  very  large  schools,  all  the 
actual  teaching  is  not  done  by  the  Assistants.  But  the 
Commissioners,  who  were  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  popular  education  in  Ireland,  yielded  to  the  ignorant 
bigots  beyond  the  Boyne,  and  rather  than  satisfy  the 
claims  of  Catholics  let  the  education  of  the  country  fall 
into  the  scandalous  condition  which  I have  just  exposed. 
And  what  makes  the  stupid  policv  more  provoking  is, 
that  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  Catholic  Training  Col- 
leges had  been  for  years  recognised  and  supported  by  the 
State.  There,  the  Catholics  were  a small  minority,  yet 
their  Training  Colleges  were  maintained  by  public 
money.  Here  they  are  a vast  majority,  but  to  support 
their  Training  Colleges  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, be  an  abuse  of  it.  Even  to  recognise  such 
Colleges,  though  supported  by  the  Catholics  themselves, 
was  thought  to  be  a sort  of  sacrilege  which  it  would  hurt 
their  consciences  to  commit. 

The  plagiarizing  propensities  they  have  shown  in  fol- 
lowing England  through  its  various  educational  ventures 
and  vagaries  would  remind  one  of  a,  parish  fool,  on  the 
look  out  to  make  his  own  of  the  cast-off  clothes  of  his 
neighbours;  but  in  this  they  would  persist  in  being 
original  and  sui  generis  to  the  last.  If  Dr.  Starkie  had 
said  that  this  “ system  of  school  management  in  Ireland 
is  such  as  no1  other  country  can  parallel  ” he  would  not 
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have  betrayed  the  ignorance  of  the  English  Education 
System  which  he  showed  when  he  applied  those  words 
to  the  managers  of  the  National  Schools.  But  his  plan 
of  reformation  was  plainly  meant  for  the  managers  of 
National  Schools  only;  he  is  evidently  quite  satisfied 
with  himself  and  the  Commissioners. 

But  the  consciences  of  the  Commissioners  were  con- 
vinced at  length  by  a characteristic  process.  Two  Lord 
Lieutenants  had  tried  in  vain  to  move  them  to  remove 
the  scandal.  Finally,  Earl  Spencer,  in  1883,  directed  the 
following  to  be  addressed  to  them  on  the  need  of  more 
Training  Colleges  : - — 

The  country  suffers  by  every  year’s  delay  ; and  it  can  scarcely  be 
expected  that  Parliament  will  continue  without  hesitation  to  vote 
about  three-quarters  of  a million  annually  towards  the  support  of  a 
System  of  Education,  two-thirds  of  whose  teachers  have  not  been 
professionally  instructed  in  Training:  Colleges  to  fit  them  for  a 
proper  discharge  of  their  duties. 

That  set  their  consciences  at  resit.  Two  Catholic 
Training  Colleges  at  once  sprang  into  existence,  and  be- 
gan their  work.  The  commissioners  recognised  them. 
But  they  had  to  be  built  and  furnished  entirely  from 
private  sources,  and  they  received  from  the  State  only 
part  of  the  annual  cost  of  their  support.  Seven  years 
later,  Mr.  Balfour  arranged  that  all  the  annual  cost  of 
their  support  should  be  defrayed  by  the  State.  In  other 
words,  he  placed  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  in  the  matter 
of  Training  Colleges  in  the  same  position  which  Irish 
Catholics  in  England  had  been  enjoying  for  more  than 
a generation.  But  the  interest  on  the  money  bor- 
rowed for  their  building  and  equipment  still  remained, 
whilst  the  Commissioners  had  built  and  furnished  out  of 
public  money,  and  at  a cost  of  £113,358,  their  own 
Teaching  and  Training  Establishments  in  Marlborough 
Street.  These  Catholic  Training  Colleges  have  not  only 
increased  the  number  of  trained  teachers  in  the  country, 
but  they  have  improved  the*  quality  of  training  also, 
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even  in  the  Central  Model  School.  For  forty  years  the 
course  of  training  in  that  Institution  extended  over 
about  half-ar-year.  In  1875  it  was  extended  to  one  year. 
The  Catholic  Training  Colleges  began  their  work  with 
a two  years'  course  of  training,  and  the  Board's  expensive 
nursling  of  half  a century  old  followed  in  their  wake. 
With  these  facts  before  us,  I would  ask  Dr.  Starkie  who 
are  to  blame  for  what  he  calls  the  “ scandalous  condi- 
tion of  things,"  which  he  says  existed  in  1871,  “on  ac- 
count of  the  apathy  of  everyone  to  Education  " — namely, 
“ the  teachers  were  for  the  most  part  very  poorly  quali- 
fied for  their  position,  and  more  than  63  per  cent,  of 
them  were  in  the  third  class  or  lower."  When  we  know 
that  schools  were  multiplied  all  over  the  country  we 
have  no  right  to  think  that  those  through  whose  zeal 
they  were  built  were  apathetic  to  education.  But  then, 
beyond  building  the  schools,  the  managers  were  power- 
less ; the  Commissioners  were  careless ; they  were  worse, 
for  they  let  the  country  be  crowded  with  untrained 
teachers  rather  than  soften  their  prejudices  to  the  con- 
scientious claims  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  for 
whose  sake  the  National  System  was  supposed  to  have 
been  designed. 
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XII. 

How  the  Early  Commissioners  Managed  the  National 

System.  Dr.  Starkie  shows  that  he  has  never 

READ  THEIR  1ST  REPORTS,  WHICH  HE  PRETENDS  TO 

HAVE  READ. 

I am  now  quoting  one  of  the  most  provoking  passages 
in  Dr.  Starkie’ s Address.  At  page  8 he  says: — “It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Early  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  displayed  much  zeal  and  ability  in 
launching  Mr.  Stanley’s  creation.  Their  first  Reports 
demonstrate  that  they  were  alive  to  the  needs  of  the 
country.  For  some  years,  until  opposition  had  blunted 
the  edge  of  their  enthusiasm,  they  were  fertile  in  pro- 
posals to  improve  the  technical  and  agricultural  educa- 
tion of  the  people;  but  even  the  aes  triplex  of  Arch- 
bishop- Whately  was  not  proof  against  the  Presbyterian 
gun-clubs  and  the  thunders  of  the  lion  of  the  Fold  of 
Judah,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.” 

It  is  to  be  denied,  and  I hereby  deny  it;  and  what 
Dr.  Starkie  does-  not  for  his  sweeping  statement  I proceed 
to  do  for  my  denial — to  justify  it  by  proof.  Indeed, 
throughout  his  Address  he  is  not;  so-  prolific  in  proofs  as 
in  propositions.  The  early  Commissioners  displayed, 
no  doubt,  much  zeal  and  ability,  not  however  in  launch- 
ing Mr.  Stanley’s  system  but  in,  changing  it,  and  that 
in  a mean  and  stealthy  manner  to  prepare  the  way  for 
proselytism.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Stanley,  who  designed 
the  National  System,  earnestly  meant  to  protect  Catholic 
children  from:  proselytism  in  the-  system  of  united  secu- 
lar instruction  which  he  introduced.  He  knew  that  an 
absolute  ban  had  once  been  placed  on  the  education  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  prohibition  was  a 
failure.  He  knew  that  the  Charter  Schools,  which  for 
ninety  years  had  been  used  to  entrap  Catholic  children 
at  a total  cost  to  the  public  of  £1,612,138,  were  a failure 
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and  a fraud — finally  condemned  by  Royal  Commis- 
sioners as  sinks  of  ignorance  and  iniquity,  or  as  John 
Howard,  the  English  philanthropist,  said,  “a  disgrace 
to  Protestants — a disgrace  to  all  society.”  He  knew 
that  the  Kildare  Street  system  which  followed,  pledged 
to  fair  play  and  thereby  securing  the  countenance  and 
support  of  Catholics,  allied  to  avowed  proselytising  socie- 
ties as  soon  as  its  promoters  thought  themselves  safe, 
then  forsaken  and  denounced  by  the  Catholics  whose 
trust  had  been  thus  betrayed,  was  dying  the  death  of 
the  Charter  Schools.  The  delusion  was  at  length  given 
up  by  government  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  could  be 
protestantized  by  Scripture  Schools  established  under 
pretence  of  educating  them.  The  Chief  Secretary,  there- 
fore, designed  a system  for  the  combined  secular  and 
separate  religious  instruction  of  the  children.  It  was 
set  forth  in  a letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  that  letter  Par- 
liament granted  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  ad- 
minster  the  system  the  necessary  money  for  the  purpose. 
There  were  seven  Commissioners',  of  whom  only  two 
were  Catholics — only  two  Catholics  ouit  of  seven  to  apply 
a system  of  popular  education  intended  for  children  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  were  Catholics ; and  of  those 
two,  one,  Dr.  Murray,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  having 
passed  through  penal  times,  naturally  saw  in  any  con' 
cession  an  improvement  on  what  had  been,  and  now 
nearly  70  years  old,  was  more  disposed  to  sing  his  nunc 
dimittis  that  he  had  seen  the  dawn  of  better  days,  than 
to  fight  a privileged  majority;  the  other,  the  Right  Hon. 
A.  R.  Blake,  of  whose  grasp  of  Catholic  principles,  or 
of  his  willingness  to  incur  Protestant  displeasure  for 
their  sake,  the  less  said  the  better.  Of  the  Protestant 
majority,  if  all  were  men  like  the  Duke  of  Leinster  the 
Catholic  minority  might  get  fair  play;  but  then  there 
was  Dr.  Sadlier,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Trinity  College ; 
Robert  Holmes,  whose  presence  was  as  regular  at  Protes- 
tant Synods  as  at  the  Four  Courts ; Dr.  Whately,  an 
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English  parson  and  well-known  anti-Catholic  writer, 
just  sent  over  as  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ; and 
Rev.  Mr.  C'arlile,  a Scotch  Presbyterian  minister,  hither- 
to unknown  unless  in  connection  with  Bible  Societies. 
Rev.  Mr.  C’arlile  held  the  position  which  Dr.  Starkie 
holds  now;  the  work  of  the  Commissioners  was  prac- 
tically done  by  him  and  by  Dr.  Whately,  and  the  design 
of  Mr.  Stanley  was  soon  distorted  by  them. 

They  interpolated  the  letter  of  the  Chief  Secretary, 
which  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a State  document, 
and  the  Charter  of  the  System.  They  introduced  a 
clause  into  it  which  enabled  them  to  gradually  mix 
religious  and  secular  instruction  in  the  schools.  The 
following  is  the  whole  passage,  with  the  interpolated 
part  in  italics : — 

“ The  Commissioners  will  exercise  the  most  entire  con- 
trol over  all  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  whether 
in  the  combined  moral  and  literary,  or  separate  religious 
instruction ; none  to  be  employed  in  the  first,  except 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  nor  in  the  latter  but 
with  the  approbation  of  those  members  of  the  Board  who 
are  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  with  those  for  whose 
use  they  are  intended.  Although  it  is  not  designed  to 
exclude  from  the  list  of  books  for  the  combined  instruction  such 
portions  of  sacred  Scripture , or  of  religious  or  moral  teaching , 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board , it  is  to  be  understood  that 
this  is  by  no  means  intended  to  convey  a perfect  and  sufficient 
religious  education , or  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a separate 
religious  instruction  on  the  day  set  apart  for  that  purpose .” 
They  had  the  letter  in  its  genuine  form  hung  up  in 
the  schools  over  the  country,  but  thev  acted  according  to 
the  meaning  of  the  interpolated  letter. 

Let  us  see  now  how  they  played  on  that  passage. 
They  published  their  first  Report  in  1834.  and  in  it  they 
say: — “We  have  thus  shown  to  all  who  choose  to  read 
our  Rules,  with  the  view  of  understanding  them,  not 
perverting  them,  tha^t,  while  we  desire  to  bring  Christian 
children  of  all  denominations  together,  so  that  they  may 
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receive  instruction  in  common  in  those  points  of  educa- 
tion which  do  not  clash  with  any  particular  religious 
opinion , we  take  care  that  sufficient  time  be  set  apart 
for  separate  religious  instruction,  and  that  the  Minister 
of  God's  Word  of  all  Christian  creeds,  and  those  ap- 
proved by  them,  shall  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
reading  and  expounding  it,  and  of  seeing  ithat  the  chil- 
dren of  their  respective  denominations  do  read  and 
understand  it,  not  only  weekly,  but  daily  if  they  think 
fit."  Here  was  the  first  attempt  at  giving  to  all  children 
religious  instruction  in  common,  but  “ without  clashing 
with  any  particular  religious  opinions."  The  Rule  of 
“ separate  religious  instruction  " for  the  children,  as 
approved  by  the  clergy  of  each,  was  still  in  operation. 
But  in  1834  the  Rule  assumed  this  form — “ One  day  in 
each  week  (exclusive  of  Sunday)  is  to  be  set  apart  for 
religious  instruction  of  the  children,  on  which  day  such 
pastors  or  other  persons  as  are  approved  of  by  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  the  children,  shall  have  access  to  them 
for  that  purpose."  Thus  the  pastoral  authority  was 
wholly  ignored,  and  religious  instruction  was  to  be 
given  by  those  only  whom  the  parents  approved.  Thus 
was  taken  away  all  security  for  any  regular  or  real  reli- 
gious instruction  in  the  schools.  Yet  parents  should 
approve  of  the  religious  instruction  given  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  no  person  should  dare  to  give  such  instruction 
to  their  children  without  their  positive  act  of  approval. 
In  1838  appeared  the  following  change  in  the  Rule:  — 
“ One  day  each  week,  or  part  of  a ■ day , is  to  be  sat  apart 
for  religious  instruction."  The  way  is  carefully  pre- 
pared for  the  change  in  Fourth  Report  (1837),  Nos.  35, 
36,  and  37.  According  to  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  one 
whole  day  was  to  be  specially  devoted  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, so  as  to  keep  the  religious  instruction  quite  separate. 
But  now  secular  and  religious  teaching  are  to  meet  on  one 
day  of  the  week.  That  change  was  brought  about  by 
Mr.  Carlile,  at  the  desire  of  the  Presbyterians.  In 
1838  another  change  was  also  made  to  the  effect  that 

ir 
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children  might  be  present  and  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion if  their  'parents  did  not  object.  Hitherto  they 
should  not  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  unless 
their  parents  positively  approved,  now  they  may  attend 
unless  their  parents  object.  Thus,  what  was  an  excep- 
tion now  becomes  a rule.  Anyone  can  see  the  sus- 
picious connection  between  those  two  changes  made  in 
1838.  In  1840  another  change  was  made,  according 
to  which  “ patrons  of  schools  have  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing such  religious  instruction  as  they  think  proper  to 
be  given  therein  provided  that  each  school  be  open  to 
all  children  of  all  communions,  that  due  regard  be  had  to 
parental  right  and  authority;  that  accordingly  no  child 
be  compelled  to  receive,  or  be  present  at,  any  religious 
instruction  toi  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object,  and 
that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall 
be  thereby,  in  effect,  excluded,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  other  advantages  which  the  school  affords. 
Subject  to  this  the  religious  instruction  may  be  given 
either  during  the  fixed  school  hours  or  otherwise.”  Ac- 
cording to  this  new  form  of  the  Rule,  neither  a day  nor 
part  of  a day  is  specially  set  apart  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. The  manager  may  have  it  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
he  chose,  but  children  shall  not  be  compelled  to  be  pre- 
sent at  it — not  compelled,  but  they  may  be  invited,  per- 
suaded, or  induced. 

Let  us  see  how  we  stand  now.  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter,  on 
which  the  system  was  based,  provided  that  a special  day 
be  set  aipart  for  religious  instruction,  which  was  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  clergy.  In  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Whately  and  Mr.  Carlile  the  special  day  became  part  of 
a day,  and  might  be  any  hour  of  the  day  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  managers  of  the  school.  Side  by  side  with 
those  changes  as  to  time,  authority  over  religious  in- 
struction was  transferred  from  the  clergy  to  the  parents 
or  guardians,  as  if  the  clergy  who  instructed  the  parents 
and  guardians  had  not  also  their  approval  to  instruct 
their  children  or  wards.  The  purpose  of  the  change  is 
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quite  plain.  But  the  children  should  not  be  present  at 
any  religious  instruction  unless  the  parents  positively  ap- 
proved', then  the  children  may  be  present  unless  the 
parents  objected',  and  when  the  hours  as  well  as  the  days 
for  religious  instruction  were  mixed  up  with  those  for 
secular  instruction,  the  Commissioners!  affected  a char- 
acteristic care  for  the  consciences  of  the  children  by  pro- 
viding that  they  should  not  be  compelled  toi  receive  any 
religious  instruction  to  which  their  parents  or  guardians 
objected.  And  now  after  ten  years,  when  all  this  process 
had  been  gone  through,  when  the  original  design  which 
Mr.  Stanley  proposed  and  which  Parliament!  confirmed 
had  been  completely  changed  and  the  country  had  got 
used  to  it,  the  Commissioners  felt  that  the  seed  they  had 
sown  was  ripe,  and  they  publish  for  the  first  time  in 
their  Report  for  1841  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  with  the  inter- 
polated passage  on  which  they  had  been  acting  all  along, 
but  which  they  had  carefully  concealed.  There  it  was, 
their  legal  justification  for  having  broken  down  the 
barrier  which  the  Letter  was  supposed  to  have  placed  be- 
tween secular  and  religious  instruction  in  the  National 
Schools.  And  they  publish  it  without  the  slightest  note 
or  hint  that  it  was  not  the  exact  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  hung  up  in  every  school  in  the  country,  and  pub- 
lished as  an  introduction  to  their  1st  Report.  If  I call 
such  conduct  downright  dishonesty,  or  public  perfidy,  I 
may  be  blamed  by  Dr.  Starkie  for  using  strong  language ; 
so  I let  him  who-  praises  their  ‘ zeal  and  ability,’  as 
against  the  obstructive  “ thunders  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,”  tot  find  some  milder  expression  to  fit  it  if  he  can. 

In  1847,  the  preposition  “ to  ” was  inserted  into  the 
Rule,  and  its  presence  made  another  change,  known  as 
the  “ Stopford  Rule,”  which  left  the  children  complete- 
ly at  the  mercy  of  managers  and  teachers  for  the  re- 
ligious instruction  which  they  received.  Thus,  by  a pro- 
cess patiently  and  cunningly  worked  out,  not  only  the 
clergy  but  the  parents  were  shut  out  from  the  control  of 
the  religious  training  of  their  children.  By  such  zeal 
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and  ability  it  came  to  pass  that  hundreds  of  Catholic 
children  in  the  National  Schools  of  the  North  were  daily 
receiving  religious  instruction  from  Protestant  teachers. 
According  to  Mr  Keenan,  Head  Inspector,  the  practice 
was  universal  in  Belfast,  and  in  the  Counties!  of  London- 
derry and  Antrim.  By  sharp  practices  like  these  Dr. 
Whately,  whilst  protesting  in  public  against  a1  suspicion, 
or  even  the  possibility,  of  proselytism,  was  able  to  write 
in  private — “ Such  I believe  to  be  the  process  by  which 
the  minds  of  a large  portion  of  Roman,  Catholics  have 
been  prepared,  and  are  now  being  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Protestant  doctrines.  The  Education  supplied 
by  the  National  Board  is  gradually  undermining  the  vast 
fabric  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic;  Church  ” — (Life  of 
Dr.  Whately,  page  244). 

That  is  how  the  “ Early  Comniissionrs  displayed  much 
zeal  and  ability  in  launching  Mr.  Stanley’s  creation.” 
But  is  it  not  unbecoming  for  a Catholic,  and  is  it  not  in- 
consistent for  one  who  condemns  the  prohibition  of  Irish 
in  the  National  Schools,  to  couple  “ the  Presbyterian 
gun-clubs  and  the  thunders  of  the  lion  of  the  fold  of 
Judah?”  as  if  the  Presbyterians  and  Dr.  M'H-ale  had 
opposed  the  system  for  the  same  reasons,  for  similar 
advantages,  or  with  the  same  results?  The  Presbyte- 
rians had  only  to  make  a protest  and  they  got  whatever 
concessions  they  wanted,  although  the  granting  of  some 
of  those  concessions  changed  in  their  favour  the  funda- 
mental constitution  of  the  National  System.  They  re- 
ceived concession  after  concession  (till  by  the  year  1840 
thev  had  gained  all  they  wanted,  and  henceforth  they 
became  vehement  partisans  of  the  system  which  they 
had  hitherto  vehemently  assailed.  That-  same  year  the 
Catholic  Bishops  asked  for  some;  very  reasonable  con- 
cessions, but,  they  were  peremptorily  refused.  Dr. 
McHale  opposed  the  system,  or  rather  the  administra- 
tion of  it,  because  he  thought  it  at  least  un-National  and 
un-Catholic.  And  looking  back  at  the  working  of  the 
system  in  those  days,  will  Dr.  Starkie  say  that  he  was 
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mistaken?  When  a very  young  priest  he  wag  opposed 
to  Catholics  accepting  the  system  of  the  Kildare  Street 
Society,  inasmuch  as  hei  objected  to  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  founded.  But,  as  O’Connell  and  several 
Bishops  and  priests  were  anxious  to  give  it  a fair  trial, 
he  held  his  peace.  When,  however,  the  promoters  of  the 
Society  allied  themselves  with  the  London  Hibernian 
and  other  such  Associations,  he  saw  that  his  time  had 
come,  and  in  the  letters  of  “ Hierophilus,”  he  assailed 
the  system  in  its  principles  and  its  details.  He  felt, 
and  he  had  reason  to  feel,  that  every  system  of  Educa- 
tion tried  in  Ireland  was  a system  the  purpose  of  which 
was  not  so  much  to  educate  as  to  pervert  the  people.  It 
was  only  a question  of  degree,  or  a.  difference  in  the 
method  of  reaching  the  one  fixed  purpose,  from  the  penal 
prohibition,  of  all  Catholic  teaching,  to  schools  of  open 
proselytism,  thence  to  a system  in  which  the  purpose  was 
more  cleverly  concealed.  And  what  was  the  National 
System,  as  applied  by  the  early  Commissioners  who  con- 
trolled the  Board,  but  a more  sly  and  slow,  yet  equally 
sure  process  by  which  the  perversion  of  the  people  was 
sought  to  be  accomplished  ? Of  those  methods,  the  first 
was  the  fairest,  though  bad  was  the  best  of  them.  The 
earlier  contrivances  were  clumsy,  but  their  purpose  was 
at  least  avowed.  I remember  reading  in  Aubrey  de 
Vere’s  Inis  fail  the  following  lines  written  by  him  on  a 
parallel  episode  in  Irish  history;  but  they  make  a pic- 
ture also  of  the  position  of  Irish  Catholics  with  regard  to 
English  schemes  for  educating  them:  — 

Praise  to  the  valiant  and  faithful  foe, 

Give  us  noble  foes,  not  the  friend  who  lies; 

We  dread  the  drugg’d  cup,  not.  the  open  blow, 

We  dread  the  old  hate  in  the  new  disguise. 

Dr.  Starkie  says  that  the  “ first  reports  of  the  Early 
Commissioners  demonstrate  that  they  were  alive  to  the 
needs  of  the  country,  and  that  until  opposition  had 
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blunted  the  edge  of  thir  enthusiasm  they  were  fertile  in 
proposals  for  the  technical  and  agricultural  education  of 
the  people,  but  that,  by  degrees  their  annual  reports  be- 
came less  suggestive  and  more  statistical,  etc.” 

I have  just  read  through  those  first  Reports  till  the 
year  1841,  and  Dr.  Starkie's  praise  disposes  me  to  suspect 
that  he  has  not  read  them  at  all.  They  contain  no  pro- 
posals about  technical  or  agricultural  education;  they 
^re  statistical  and  polemical  from  the  start.  They  pro- 
pose the  Model  Schools  and  also  provisions  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers ; but  those  two  I have  already  considered. 
For  the  rest,  their  first  Reports  demonstrate  nothing 
unless  that  they  were  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  country 
for  what  Isaac  Butt  called  “ the  new  Christianity  accord- 
ing to  the  gospel  of  the  National  Schools  ” ; and  they 
show  themselves  fertile  in  no  proposals  unless  proposals 
for  the  perversion  of  the  people  religiously  and  nationally. 
The  1st  Report  (1834)  would  occupy  about  four  pages  of 
Dr.  Starkie's  pamphlet.  The  others  are  longer ; but  all  are 
mean  and  meagre,  showing  no  care  or  thought  for  real 
education.  They  are  mostly  taken  up  with  arguments 
and  arrangements  about.  Scripture  Lessons  and  such 
things,  as  if  the  Commissioners  had  been  commissioned 
not  to  educate  but  to  Evangelise  Ireland. 

Their  2nd  Report  (1835)  extends  over  thirteen  pages, 
ten  of  which  are  taken  up  with  statistics,  and  three  are 
devoted  to  some  general  considerations  on  reading  and 
writing,  which  taken  in  themselves  are  I think  quite 
right,  but  very  useless  in  the  Report. 

The  3rd  Report  (1836)  extends  over  thirty-two  pages, 
with  eighty-one  pages  of  an  Appendix  of  these,  two 
pages  are  taken  up  with  statistics  about  schools  built  or 
in  the  course  of  building,  thirty  are  devoted  to  a reply  to 
the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  charged  them  with 
“ gross  neglect  of  religious  instruction.”  He  meant,  of 
course,  that  they  were  not  forward  enough  in  bringing  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  to  the  benighted  Papists  of  Ireland. 

I admit  that,  as  a refutation  of  his  Lordship,  the  thirty 
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pages  are  successfully  spent ; for  the  Commissioners  show 
conclusively  that  they  were  not  neglecting  “ religious  in- 
struction.” But  his  Protestant  Grace  of  Dublin  knew 
his  craft  better  than  his  Protestant  Lordship  of  Exeter. 
The  whole  would  be  amusing  unless  that  a Report  which 
should  bear  on  popular  education  in  Catholic  Ireland  was 
occupied  with  irrelevant  polemics  to  appease  the  bigotry 
of  a Protestant  Bishop  in  England.  The  81  pages  of  Ap- 
pendix are  of  similar  import.  The  4th  Report  (1837)  ex- 
tends over  nine  pages.  Of  these,  three  pages  are  taken  up 
with  pleas  for  changing  the  Rule  as  to  Religious  Instruc- 
tion ; about  half  a page  is  devoted  to  some  generalities 
on  technical  education ; and  the  rest  deals  with  statistics. 
The  5th  Report  (1838)  extends  over  twelve  pages;  no 
reference  to  technical  or  agricultural  training ; four  pages 
devoted  to  arrangements  about  Religious  Instruction  for 
which  the  4th  Report  had  prepared  the  way ; one  page 
contains  Texts  of  Scripture  and  Christian  maxims ; the 
rest  deals  with  buildings,  Teachers,  and  Inspectors,  etc. 
The  6th  Report  (1839)  extends  over  sixteen  pages ; nearly 
all  devoted  to  discussions  on  the  Rules  about  Religious 
Instruction.  They  try  to  lay  the  ghost  they  themselves 
had  raised.  Nothing  about  technical  education.  The 
7th  Report  (1840)  extends  over  six  pages,  and  32  pages 
of  an  appendix.  About  half  a page  of  the  report  con- 
tains some  generalities  about  agricultural  training,  and 
about  as  much  of  the  appendix  gives  the  curriculum  of 
Lectures  given  by  a Mr.  Skilling  at  the  Dublin  Model 
School.  The  8th  Report  (1841)  extends  over  six  pages, 
all  taken  up  with  statistics  or  with  Rules  for  Religious 
Instruction.  And  in  the  appendix  is  a copy  of  Mr. 
Stanley’s  letter,  with  the  interpolated  passage  sneaked 
into  it.  Why  then  does  Dr.  Starkie  mislead  the  public 
by  saying  that  the  first  Reports  of  the  Early  Commis- 
sioners contain  what  they  do  not  contain  ? Or,  if  he 
really  has  not  read  them,  why  does  he  pretend  that  he 
has  read  them?  Having  pointed  out  the  facts,  and  set 
down  these  two  disjunctive  questions,  I leave  the  Re- 
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sident  Commissioner  to  settle  the  matter  with  the  public 
whom  he  has  thus  tried  to  deceive.  It  is  not  a,  pleasant 
position  to  be  placed  in,  for  one  who  puts  himself  forward 
as  an  educational  expert;  but  it  is  his  own  doing;  I 
have  merely  pointed  out  the  position.  What  really 
blunted  the  edge  of  Dr.  Whately’s  enthusiasm  was,  not 
the  opposition  of  which  Dr.  Starkie  speaks,  but  that  he 
found  himself  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  pervert  the  people ; 
and  he  at  length  retired  from  the  Board  in  1853,  when  he 
had  failed  to  force  his  Evidences  of  Christianity  into  the 
schools — a book  in  which,  by  the  way,  there  is  not  a word 
about  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

According  to  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter,  the  Commissioners 
were  directed  to  supply  the  schools  with  books  for  moral 
and  literary  instruction  at  half  price,  and  with  books  for 
separate  religious  instruction,  to  be  compiled  by  the 
different  denominations  for  the  use  of  the  children  of 
each,  at  first  cost;  also  the  Protestant  version  of  the 
Scriptures  for  Protestant  children,  and  the  Douay  Bible 
for  Catholic  children.  The  Catholic  members  of  the 
Board,  anxious  to  give  the  system  a fair  trial,  agreed  to 
the  arrangement.  But  Bev.  Mr.  Carlile  objected  that  he 
had  “ a conscientious  scruple,  as  a Protestant,  to  have 
books  exclusively  Catholic  disseminated  at  the  public 
expense.”  The  Catholic  members  were  overruled,  and 
the  Resident  Commissioner  had  his  way.  But,  whilst 
“ the  zeal  of  God’s  house  had  eaten  up  ” the  English  Pro- 
testant Archbishop  and  the  Scotch  Presbvterian  minister 
for  the  salvation  of  Irish  Catholic  children,  they  had  the 
Evangelical  prudence  ‘to  make  friends  with  the  Mammon 
of  iniquity.’  The  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile  proposed  that  a book 
of  selected  extracts  from  the  Scriptures  be  compiled ; and 
he  had  no  conscientious  scruple  to  undertake  the  task 
himself,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  thought  that  Catho- 
lics should  have  any  conscientious  objection.  Moreover, 
the  Reading  Books  for  the  use  of  the  schools  as  well  as 
the  religious  books  were  compiled,  some  by  Dr.  Whately 
and  his  daughters,  the  rest  of  them  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile, 
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assisted  by  some  Scotch  Presbyterians  and  English  Pro- 
testants. In  fact,  it  was  quite  a family  affair.  In  that 
way  did  “ the  Early  Commissioners  display  much  zeal 
and  ability  ” in  providing  reading  books  for  Irish  Catho- 
lic children.  No  Irishman  or  Catholic  was  supposed  to 
understand  the  literary,  moral,  or  religious  needs  of  the 
children  of  their  own  race  and  faith.  And  those  are  the 
men  whose  memory  is  revived,  when  we  would  fain  forget 
them,  by  the  present  Resident  Commissioner  who,  vaunt- 
ing himself  a Munster  Catholic,  extols  the  “ zeal  and 
ability  ” of  a Whately  and  a Carlile  in  the  cause  of  Irish 
education,  whilst  he  casts  a slight  on  the  memory  of  John 
of  Tuam,  and  marks  the  stigma  of  an  obscurantist  upon 
his  grave. 

The  natural  consequence  followed ; and  justly  did 
Cardinal  Cullen,  in  the  course  of  his  examination  before 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1869,  declare  that  “ if  all  the 
books  printed  by  the  National  Board  were  sent  out  to  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic  and  cast  into  the  ocean,  Ireland 
and  her  literature  would  suffer  no  great  loss/’  He  com- 
puted as  a probable  estimate  that  <£200,000,  or  £300,000, 
had  been  expended  in  printing  those  books,  in  selling 
them  at  reduced  rates,  or  in  distributing  them  as  gifts. 
Thus,  they  were  forced  on  the  country  without,  thei  possi- 
bility of  competition  as  to  printing  or  authorship.  In 
other  words,  the  Commissioners  created  a monopoly  for 
Dr.  Whately  and  his  daughters,  for  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile  and 
his  friends,  and  made  the  public  pay  for  it.  It  is  not 
recorded  that  either  Dr.  Whately  or  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile 
ever  protested  to  the  Board  that  he  had  “ a conscientious 
scruple,  as  a Protestant,”  to  receive  revenue  by  the  mono- 
poly thus  created  in  school-books  and  Scripture  lessons, 
which  were  moreover  as  anti-Catholic  and  as  anti-Irish 
as  they  dared  to  make  them.  In  one  of  those  books  they 
refer  to  our  Divine  Lord  as  born  of  the  Children  of  Eve , 
although  even  according  to  their  own  Bible  He  was  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary;  but  I suppose  they  had  “a  con- 
scientious scruple  ” to  tell  the  truth,  lest  it  should  cherish 
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in  the  children  a veneration  for  our  Blessed  Lady.  In 
another  book  they  cunningly  connect  civil  liberty  with 
the  “ Reformation/’  leaving  the  impression  that  slavery 
was  begotten  of  the  “ Church  of  Rome.”  I could  give 
other  instances,  all  with  an  anti-Catholic  bias,  and  some 
of  them  plain  historical  untruths. 

There  are  only  a few  passing  references  to  Ireland,  and 
these  are  either  misleading  or  simply  false.  The  First 
Edition  of  one  of  the  books  contained  some  pieces  of 
poetry  in  which  reference  is  made  to  “ harps,”  “ sham- 
rocks,” and  the  “green  banks  of  Shannon.”  Very 
harmless,  one  would  think ; but  these  pieces  dis- 
appeared from  the  Second  Edition.  Also  Campbell’s 
Downfall  of  Poland , and  Scott’s  well-known  lines, 
“ Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead,  etc.”  were  kept 
out  of  the  Second  Edition,  lest  Irish  children  should  have 
occasion  to  read  that  “ Freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciusko 
fell,”  or  lest  any  of  them  should  pronounce  “ This  is  my 
own,  my  native  land.”  No — such  words  as  “ The  Virgin 
Mary,”  “ The  Green  Banks  of  Shannon,”  “ Freedom,” 
“ Native  Land,”  might  be  productive  of  idolatry  or  dis- 
loyalty if  the  tongue  or  mind  of  an  Irish  Catholic  child 
got  used  to  them.  But  in  their  stead,  the  Second  Edi- 
tion, published  in  1838,  contains  such  as  the  following  : — 

“ I thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace 
That  on  my  birth  have  smiled, 

And  made  me  in  these  Christian  days 
A happy  English  child.” 

And  again  : — “ On  the  east  of  Ireland  is  England  where 
the  Queen  lives;  many  people  who  live  in  Ireland  wert, 
born  in  England,  and  we  speak  the  same  language,  and 
are  called  one  nation.” 

Now,  what  was  the  plain  purpose  of  all  this?  Evi- 
dently, to  steal  the  love  of  their  faith  and  the  love  of  their 
motherland  from  the  young  hearts  of  those  little  ones 
whom  these  men  undertook  the  awful  responsibility  of 
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educating  according  to  the  Irish  Catholic  instincts  which 
they  inherited  from  their  fathers.  In  the  course  of  these 
criticisms  I have  often  restrained  myself  from  using 
strong  language  where  I believed  that  only  strong  lan- 
guage could  justly  meet  the  case,  and  sometimes  when  I 
have  written  strong  expressions  I have  crossed  them  out 
again.  But  it  is  difficult,  and  it  is  certainly  not  a duty, 
to  restrain  oneself  when  an  Irish  Catholic,  a man  of  edu- 
cation, a Resident  Commissioner  of  the  National  Board, 
who  must  know  these  things,  can  know  them  and  yet  go 
even  out  of  his  way  to  speak  the  praises  of  those  who  thus 
perverted  their  ingenuity  to  rob  young  hearts  of  the 
treasures  which  God  and  Nature  gave  them. 

Thus,  Irish  Catholic  children,  whilst  their  hearts  were 
plastic,  were  brought  under  un-Catholic  influences,  and 
were  trained  to  think  of  Ireland  as  a western  province  of 
England  with  no  more  national  individuality  than  an 
English  shire.  In  my  boyhood  I thought  the  epithet 
' ‘ West-Briton”  a far-fetched  nickname;  but  I have  come 
to  learn  that  it  is  literally  correct.  Whenever  individual 
Catholics  get  unmoored  by  proselytising  influences  from 
the  rock  on  which  Christ  built  His  Church,  they  either 
wander  about  in  religious  indifference  without  a compass 
to  guide  them,  or  whilst  hating  the  old  religion  they  use 
but  despise  the  new  one.  Similarly,  the  effect  of  the 
thing  called  National  Education  on  the  Irish  mind  and 
character  has  been  to  lessen  or  to  destroy  that  genuine 
idea  of  patriotism  which  is  a positive  principle  of  thought 
and  action  subsisting  in  itself,  and  to  replace  it  by  a 
spurious  patriotism,  which  chiefly  consists  in  hating  Eng- 
land. True  Irish  patriotism  should  not  consist  in  being 
anti-English,  or  anti-French,  or  anti-German,  but  simply 
in  being  Irish.  The  action  of  the  Early  Commissioners, 
when  it  did  not  produce  a West  Briton,  fostered,  unknown 
to  themselves,  in  spite  of  their  plans,  and  opposed  to 
their  purpose,  a counterfeit  patriotism  which  consisted 
chiefly  in  being  anti-English. 

Having  watched  the  working  of  the  system  with 
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suspicion  till  lie  could  remain  doubtful  no  longer  of  the 
danger  to  the  faith  and  nationality  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, Dr.  McHale  began  in  1838  a,  series  of  letters,  which 
he  addressed  to  Lord  John  Russell,  and  in  which  he 
unravelled  without  reserve  or  mercy  the  web  of  falsehood 
and  fraud  which,  as  I have  pointed  out,  Dr.  Whately  and 
his  friends  had  been  carefully  weaving  under  pretence 
of  providing  popular  education  for  the  Irish  people. 
In  1852  Dr.  Murray  died.  Dr.  Cullen  succeeded  him. 
He  fully  shared  Dr.  McH ale’s  opinion  of  the  National 
System ; and  with  an  ability  and  a constancy  rarely  com- 
bined in  one  man  hei  fought  the  Commissioners  and  the 
System  they  administered  from  the  day  he  came  to  Dublin 
till  the  day  he  died.  The  Commissioners  soon  found 
that  they  had  now  to  deal  with  a very  different  man  from 
the  aged  Dr.  Murray.  Dr.  Cullen  was  only  one  year  in 
Dublin  when  he  forced  them  to  put  aside  the  edition  of 
those  school-books  which  contained  such  objectionable 
passages  as  those  I have  quoted.  The  evidence 
he  gave  before  the  Powis  Commission  is  the  ablest 
evidence  of  the  kind  I have  ever  read,  not  ex- 
cepting the  famous  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle.  It  was 
the  first  fair  opportunity  that  he  got  of  exposing  the 
system,  and  when  he  had  done  with  it  there  was  hardly 
a.  rag  left  tot  cover  it.  His  evidence  was  the  first  really 
effective  assault  that  was  made  on  the  un-Irish  character 
of  the  National  School  books;  and  as  a result  a new  set 
of  lesson  books  were  provided,  more  Irish  than  their  pre- 
decessors, but  yet  unfit,  as  even  the  best  of  the  National 
School  books  are  unfit  to-day,  to  interest  Irish  Catholic 
children,  to  make  reading  an  attraction  to  them  rather 
than  a task,  or  to  draw  out  their  native  feelings  to  their 
natural  development  as  heirs  to  the  traditions  of  Catholic 
Ireland. 

Ever  since  the  National  System  began  the  Catholic 
managers  have  been  in  a state  of  suspicion,  watching  and 
struggling  against  the  tendencies  and  the  attempts  I 
have  just  described.  They  have  never  had  that  feeling 
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of  security  which  is  necessary  for  one  who  wants  to  de- 
vise projects  of  improvement  for  the  schools  which  he  is 
supposed  to  control.  Besides,  it  would  have  been  waste 
of  time  for  them  to  devise  such  projects,  for  they  have 
always  been  so  fettered  by  the  Commissioners  that  their 
projects  could  not  pass  beyond  the  paper1  on  which  they 
drafted  them.  Some  time  ago,  a person  with  more  im- 
pulsiveness than  experience  said  to  the  manager  of  a 
country  school,  “ Why  don't  you,  managers,  do  some- 
thing to  improve  education  in  your  schools'?"  The 
manager  saw  that  he  was  dealing  with  a person  of  more 
assurance  than  sense,  and  he  replied — “ Well,  I cannot ; 
but  I am  not  incapable  of  learning  how.  Suppose,  then, 
that  you  were  manager  of  my  schools,  what  would  you 
do?  What  improvement  would  vou  make,  and:  how 
would  you  set  about  it?  I mean,  in  fact,  not  in  talk." 
The  bubble  burst  at  once;  the  critic  felt  foolish,  and 
his  educational  zeal  was  spent.  It  is  so  with  the  hyper- 
critical generally.  Their  theories  are  but  bubbles  and 
bladders.  They  can  find  holes  or  make  them,  but  they 
cannot  mend  them.  They  appear  solid,  but  are  all  an 
outside  ; are  usually  men  with  little  intelligence,  and 
the  little  they  have  wants  balance. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Presbyterians  objected  to  the 
National  System  from  the  start.  But  the  Early  Com- 
missioners granted  them  all  the  concessions  they  asked, 
and  from  being  its  fiercest  opponents  they  became  its 
warmest  friends.  But  (those  concessions  completely 
changed  the  original  constitution  of  the  National  System 
which  was  to  be  a system  of  united  secular  and  separate 
religious  instruction.  Denominationalism  then  reigned 
in  the  Presbyterian  schools,  but  their  denominationalism 
implied  the  proselytism  of  Catholic  children.  The  Catho- 
lics were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  mixed  system, 
inasmuch  as  a.  complete  Catholic  education  is  not  pos- 
sible under  such  a system;  but  hopeless  of  better  they 
determined  to  give  it  a fair  trial.  They  thought  that 
under  the  circumstances  it  was  both  right  and  wise  to 
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tolerate  in  fact  wliat  they  disapproved  in  principle ; and 
they  showed  themselves  ready  to  make  compromises  as 
far  as  their  principles  allowed  them.  But  their  tolera- 
tion was  turned  against  them.  “I  cannot  openly  sup- 
port the  Education  Board  as  an  instrument  of  conver- 
sion.” wrote  Dr.  Whately ; “ I have  /to  fight  its  battle 
with  one  hand,  and  that  the  best,  tied  behind  me 
(Life  of  Dr.  Whately,  page  246). 

But  the  action  of  those  who  controlled  the  Board  in 
the  cause  of  proselytism  became  a Balaam’s  ass  for 
the  Catholics,  inasmuch  as  separate  schools  for  Catholics 
and  Protestants  arose,  and  have  been  siteadily  increas- 
ing in  number  ever  since.  Hence,  Lord  Derby,  formerly 
Mr.  Stanley,  speaking  in,  the  House  of  Lords  in  1858  on 
the  change  made  on  his  original  plan,  confessed  that  “as 
a system  of  united  education  it  had  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent failed.”  In  1867,  as  many  as  39  per  cent,  of  the 
National  Schools  were  unmixed,  that  is,  were  used  by 
either  Catholics  or  Protestants  exclusively.  Cardinal 
Cullen  proved  before  the  Royal  Commission  of  1869  that 
the  trend  of  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  in  Ireland 
was  towards  Denominational  Education,  and  he  held  that 
the  disposition  should  be  respected,  special  provision  to 
be  made  for  places  where  separate'  schools  would  be  im- 
possible; and  the  Commissioners,  mostly  Protestant  and 
without  a single  Catholic  ecclesiastic  amongst  them, 
were  nearly  unanimous  in  affirming  the  Cardinal’s  views. 
Isaac  Butt,  in  a work  which  he  published  in  1865,  The 
Liberty  of  Teaching  Vindicated,  made  out  a,  powerful 
case  for  the  denominational  system.  The  Irish  people 
themsslves  who  have  most  right  to  be  heard  on  the 
question,  since  “ Institutions  are  made  for  the  people, 
not  the  people  for  institutions,”  have  been  constantly 
asserting  the  principle  by  their  action  ever  since.  I 
give  the  shortest  and  strongest  proof  of  their  wishes  in 
the  following  percentages  of  National  Schools  which  are 
used  solely  by  Protestants  or  solely  by  Catholics.  I 
have  said  that  in  1867,  39  per  cent,  of  the  National 
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used  soley  by  Protestants  or  solely  by  Catholics.  I have 
said  that  in  1867, 39  per  cent,  of  the  National  Schools  were 
unmixed.  In  1881  it  was  so  44.9  per  cent.  They  go  on 
yearly  increasing  till  1887  when  they  are  50.6  per  cent., 
i.e.j  more  than  one-half.  Then,  beginning  with  the  year 
1891  and  going  on  to  the  year  1900,  the  percentages  areas 
follows:— 54.3,  54.4,  54.5,  55.5,  55.6,  61.2,  61,6,  61.9, 
62.5;  and  the  year  1900'  shows  that  64.4  of  the  National 
Schools  are  unmixed.  That  is,  in  1900,  out  of  8,673 
National  Schools  in  Ireland,  5,585  are  used  by  Catholics 
or  by  Protestants  exclusively.  But  that  is  not  all.  Mr. 
Butt,  in  the  book  I have  just  referred  to,  says  that  when 
he  moved  for  a Parliamentary  return  of  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  each  school  in  1862,  it  transpired  that 
u a large  number  were  set  down  as  united  schools,  be- 
cause in  a school  attended  by  70!  or  80'  Homan  Catholics, 
one  solitary  Protestant  appeared  to  have  been  entered  on 
the  books  ” (page  141).  Those  5,585  schools  are  abso- 
lutely unmixed ; but  of  the  remaining  3,088  schools  it  is 
certain  that  many  are  practically  unmixed.  I suppose 
that  all  the  National  Schools  in  the  villages  and  small 
towns  of  Munster  are  used  exclusively  by  Catholics,  ex- 
cept whenever  a Protestant  police-constable  with  ai 
family  happens  to  be  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Yet,  the  children  dare  not  bless  themselves,  or  place  a 
penny  catechism  on  the  benches,  or  look  at  a religious 
picture,  or  even  the  Sign  of  Man’s  Redemption 
hanging  on  the  wall,  lest  the  sacred  principle  of 
mixed  education  be  profaned — a principle  which 
the  Early  Commissioners  themselves  were  the  first 
to  violate  to  please  the  Presbyterians.  If  the 
managers  of  schools  which  are  exclusively  Catholic  or 
exclusively  Protestant  would  heed  my  advice  I would 
say  to  them — Let  the  children  in  the  Protestant  schools 
have  their  Bibles  on  the  benches,  let  the  children  of  the 
Catholic  schools  practice  what  aclts  of  devotion  they 
please,  provided  the  standard  of  secular  education  be 
secured,  and  let  the  Commissioners  refuse  the  School 
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Grant,  if  they  dare.  That  would  make  short,  work  of 
this  official  trifling  with  the  will  of  a people.  It  is  high 
time  the  country  were  set  free  from  the  Royal  Commis- 
sions, the  changes,  the  muddling  and  the  tinkering  such 
as  we  have  witnessed,  in  order  by  hook  or  by  crook  to 
justify  the  fiction  of  mixed  education,  or  lest  a Catholic 
child  should  do  the  “ idolatrous  ” act  of  praying  before 
a picture  of  our'  Blessed  Lady. 

Referring  to  the  Conscience  Clauses,  which  are  neces- 
sary in  every  system  of  mixed  education,  Butt  says:  — 
“ I believe  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  mischief  that 
is  done  to  the  true  cause  of  education  by  a constant  and 
vexatious  interference  with  the  course  of  each  school.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  correspondence 
of  the  Commissioners  is  occupied  in  investigating  cases  of 
real,  or  supposed,  violation  of  those  rules.  The  inspection 
of  the  schools  becomes  a species  of  police  visitation.  . . 

. . Education  in  Ireland  is  carried  on  under  the  most 
vexatious  supervision  of  a,  moral  excise — a constant  and 
harassing  vigilance  against  contraband  religious  teach- 
ing ” (pages  148-149). 

I will  let.  Butt  also  answer  the  plea,  or  rather  the  pre- 
tence, that  “ the  influence  of  mixed  education  would 
mitigate  the  religious  asperities  which  are  the  bane  of 
Ireland.”  His  reply  is  very  plain: — “ It  is  a singular 
commentary  on  the  theory  of  united  education,  that  the 
only  districts  in  Ireland  in  which  anything  like  united 
education  is  to  be  found,  are  exactly  those  in  which  re- 
ligious dissensions  too  often  manifest  themselves  in  con- 
flicts of  violence  and  blood.  The  town  of  Belfast,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  has  more  children  of  different 
persuasions  in  the  same  schools  than  any  other  district 
of  Ireland  ” (page  142). 

We  have  been  so  long  hearing  of  the  excellence  of  a 
secular  system  of  education  that  we  have  almost  come  to 
take  it  for  granted,  as  we  used  to  take  for  granted  the 
superiority  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  of  non-Catholic 
colleges  generally,  until  the  bubble  burst  under  the  open 
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competition  of  the  Intermediate  and  Royal  University 
Examinations.  The  Catholic®  of  Ireland  had  been  so 
kept  down,  had  been  so  long  used  to  view  with  envy  the 
results  of  educational  privilege  in  their  non-Catholic 
neighbour®,  that  they  came  to  think  a Catholic  system  of 
education  somehow  essentially  defective.  It  wa®  cer- 
tainly defective  in  the  hedge-schools  of  our  fathers ; and 
yet  not  so  as  that  some  of  them  were  not  superior  to  the 
endowed1  Institutions  of  the  privileged  class.  But,  what 
of  the  Blackrock  and  University  College  compared  with 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  ? What  of  the  Catholic  Intermediate 
Colleges  compared  with  their  secular  and  Protestant 
competitors?  What  of  the  Convent  and  Monastic  Na- 
tional Schools  compared  with  the  Model  Schools?  Let 
us  cross  over  to  England  and  we  find  the  Catholic  Ele- 
mentary Schools  out  of  their  poverty  showing  examine 
tion  results  beyond  the  rich  Anglican  Schools,  and  even 
closing  on  those  of  the  Board  Schools  on  which  the  rates 
of  the  people  are  squandered  without  stint. 

Dr.  Starkie  expresses  his  admiration  of  the  perfection 
to  which  secularism  has  brought  education  in  France; 
but  let  us  see  what  those  who  know  it  better  think  of  it. 
In  1875  Catholic  Colleges  were  recognised  by  law  under 
conditions.  Before  that  time  freedom  of  teaching  was 
resctricted,  and  a monopoly  was  thus  created  which 
necessarily  filled  the  State  Institutions  with  students. 
M.  Bourge,  in  the  Official  Report  on  the  Budget  of  Public 
Instruction  laid  before  the  French  Parliament  in  Novem- 
ber, 1896,  complained  that  the  students  attending  the 
Catholic  Colleges  were  fast  approaching  in  number  those 
who  attend  the  State  Institutions.  M.  Sarcey,  in  the 
Echo  de  Paris , of  December  6th,  1896,  says — “Nous 
sommes  en  train  de  perdre  la  clientele  de  la  haute  bour- 
goisie,  et  meme  de  la  bourgoisie  moyenne.”  M.  Bernes, 
member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
acknowledge®  (L>  Enseignement  Secondaire,  November 
15th)  that,  whilst  the  poorer  classes  still  continue  to 
frequent  the  State  Institutions,  the  bourgoisie  riche  and 
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the  professional  classes  are  turning  away  from  them. 
The  moaning  of  it  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  State 
Institutions,  between  Lycees  and  Colleges,  were  supplied 
with  20,617  free  bourses  out  of  public  money.  Those  are 
only  the  bourses  which  come  into  the  State  Budget ; they 
do  not  include  those  supplied  by  Departments  and  muni- 
cipalities. Those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their 
education  were  naturally  drawn  by  the  bourses  into  those 
places.  Those  who  were  able  to  pay  for  themselves,  and 
could  therefore  afford  to  select  places  on  their  merits, 
were  fast  turning  into  the  Catholic  Institutions  which 
got  no  support  but  mere  toleration  from  the  State.  The 
free  bourses  were  the  great  attraction  of  the  State 
Institutions,  and  thus  by  the  power  of  public  money 
they  wore  an  artificial  appearance  of  superiority.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  forced  growth  of  the  Irish  Model 
Schools  and  the  Queen's  Colleges.  The  question  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  those  State  bourses  was  brought 
before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Secularist  mem- 
bers protested  against  the  reduction;  and  one  of  their 
reasons  was,  that  clerical  teaching  was  progressing,  the 
“ national  ” teaching  was  languishing,  and  now  it  was 
sought  to  lessen  the  students  still  more  by  lessening  the 
bourse-holders.  The  bourses  were  not  reduced ; on  the  con- 
trary, new  ones  were  founded.  In  the  Journal  Officiel : 
Documents  P arlementaires — 1896,  page  873,  col.  2,  is  to 
be  found  an  official  admission  that  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing bourses  is,  not  so  much  to  enable  candidates  to  pur- 
sue their  studies,  as  to-  fill  the  schools  which  are  not  full 
already.  Then  there  are  bourses  d’externat.  All  the 
children  of  the  State  School  Teachers,  past  or  present,  have 
the  privilege  of  free  education  in  the  Lycees  and  Colleges. 
That  privilege  was  formerly  extended  only  to  the  chil- 
dren of  actual  teachers.  About  50,000  pupils  can  enjoy 
the  privilege.  Thus  are  the  State  Institutions  in  France 
made  to  look  flourishing,  and  as  having  the  sincere  ap- 
proval and  patronage  of  the  French  people;  whereas, 
like  the  Model  schools  and  the  Queen's  Colleges,  the  only 
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real  act  of  popular  patronage  they  get  is  that  'the  public 
are  made  to  pay  for  them. 

If  anyone  should  ask  me,  how  does  it  happen  that  all 
that,  if  it  is  so  bad  as  I say,  is  allowed  to  go  on  ? I reply 
by  asking,  how  is  it  allowed  to  go  on,  in  the  Model 
Schools  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges?  But  all  the  cost  is 
not  counted  when  we  have  counted  the  money  spent.  If 
the  people  have  been  improved  by  it  educationally, 
morally,  socially,  it  is  money  well  spent.  But  a secon- 
dary and  higher  education  is  thus  freely  bestowed  on 
many  who  would  under  normal  conditions  never  aspire 
to  either;  with  the  result  that  the  professions,  already 
over-crowded,  are  yearly  crowded  still  more ; hence  also 
a yearly  increase  in  the  number  of  half-educated  idlers, 
too  lazy  to  earn  a decent  living,  and  with  mental  de- 
velopment enough  to  be  a source  of  trouble  and  danger 
to  the  public  who  have  paid  to  educate  them.  At  page 
25  of  his  Address,  Dr.  Starkie  deals  with  that  very  evil 
in  connection  with  the  Intermediate  and  Boyal  Univer- 
sity system  in  Ireland.  But  how  comes  it  that  he 
praises  as  perfect  in  France  that  educational  system,  or 
rather  that  system  of  education  gone  wild,  which  he  says 
has  filled  Ireland  “ with  the  academic  proletariat,  the 
H unger  kandidaten,  withdrawn  from  industrial  pursuits 
and  left  derelict  and  declasses,  etc.”  ? As  I have  already 
remarked,  his  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Education  on 
the  Continent  seems  to  be  superficial  and  at  second-hand, 
and  perhaps  he  is  not  aware  of  the  effect  of  that  Secular 
system  of  education  in  France),  which  he  thinks  is  per- 
fect. Well,  then,  I will  let  M.  Taine  instruct  him.  He 
will  not,  I am  sure,  blame  me  for  asking  him  to  believe 
M.  Taine  to  be  a better  authority  than  himself  on  Edu- 
cational affairs  in  France;  and  nobody,  moreover,  will 
mistake  M.  Taine  for  a Catholic.  Writing  on  what  he 
called  the  disconvenance  croissante  created  between  school 
and  life  by  State  Education  in  France,  he  says  (Le 
Regime  Moderne,  Tom.  II.,  pp.  269,  276,  283,  289,  296, 
etc.) : — 
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“ Surchargie  dans  ses  programmes  et  visant  a la  plenitude, 
l’i nst ruction  primaire  a depasse  la  condition  de  l’ouvrier  ordinaire 
ou  du  paysan  . . . les  trois  quarts  des  connaissances  qu’il  y 

acquiert  sont,  pour  lui  superflues ; il  n’en  tire  profit,  ni  pour  son 
bonheur  intitne,  ni  pour  son  avancement  dans  le  monde  . . . 
Manifestmcnt,  il  ne  le  prepare  point  a la  vie,  telle  qu’il  l’aura, 
mais  a une  autre  vie  moins  monotone,  moins  restrainte,  plus 
cerebralc,  ct  <iui,  vaguemcnt  cntrevue,  le  degoute  de  la  sienne.” 

Again  secondary  education  is  turned  from  its  own 
purpose : — 

“ Ce  qu’il  demandait  autrefois,  c’etait  bien  moins  Pentendue  et 
la  minutie  du  savoir  que  des  preuves  d’intelligence  et  la  promesse 
d’une  aptitude ; on  verefiait  au  bacalauriat  si  le  candidate,  familier 
avec  les  classiques  ecrivait  correctement  en  latin  et  assez  bien  en 
frangais.  Aujourd’hui,  on  le  prepare,  par  une  culture  forcee  a un 
savoir  cncyclopedique,  que  s’oublie  le  lendemain  de  Pexamen,  et 
ne  preuve  ni  la  faculte  litteraire  ni  la  faculte  mathematique.” 

And  referring  to  Higher  Education  he  says  that,  by 
artificial  impulse,  by  mechanical  preparation  for 
examens,  degrees,  diplomas,  etc.,  by  an  excess  of  theore'- 
tical  studies  and  an  insufficiency  of  practical  teaching : — 


“ Loin  de  qualifier  l’adolescent  pour  Page  adulte  et  les  offices 
virilcs  que  Phomme  fait  exercer,  le  disqualifient  pour  sa  condition 
definitive  et  le  monde  reel  ou,  tout  a l’heure,  il  va  tomber.” 

Taine  wrote  those  words  eleven  years  ago;  but  they 
have  been  turned  from  their  true  sense  and  falsified  in 
their  application.  Those  who  at  present  control  the 
education  of  France,  and  are  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences which  Taine  points  out,  distort  his  words,  take 
shelter  under  his  great  name,  and  go  their  way.  And 
our  Resident  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Ireland 
would  put  his  head  in  a poke  and  follow  them. 

Before  I conclude  I wish  'to  say  that  I have  written 
those  criticisms  without  any  personal  feeling  towards  Dr. 
Starkie  : for  I have  none.  I know  nothing  of  him  unless 
what  I have  learned  from  his  Belfast  Address.  I must 
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not  conceal  that,  when  I first  read  it,  he  had  my  sym- 
pathy to  a large  extent.  He  has  my  sympathy  still  with 
regard  to  any  managers,  of  what  class  soever  they  he, 
who  wilfully  neglect  to  do  the  duties  they  have  under- 
taken, who  let  their  schools  go  to  ruin  when  it  is  in 
their  power  to  prevent  it. 

It  may  also  appear  from  some  remarks  of  mine  that  I 
have  a dislike  or  a distrust  of  the  “ independent  and 
educated  Catholic  layman.”  Quite  otherwise ; the  more 
we  have  of  them  the  better  for  faith  and  country.  In 
fact,  every  Catholic  is  bound,  according  to  his  ability  and 
opportunity,  to  aspire  to  the  obsequium  rationabile  of  St. 
Paul.  But,  let  him  be  independent  and  educated.  I do 
not  welcome,  though  I cannot  say  that  I dislike,  for  I 
despise,  the  Catholic  layman  who  is  “independent,  and 
educated  ” in  the  sense,  of  lucus  a non  lucendo ; whose 
independence  consists  in  striking  an  attitude  of  defiance 
against  whatever  tends  to  trammel  his  wilfulness,  and 
whose  education  is  merely  a surface  of  knowledge 
with  a depth  of  assurance.  Give  us  independent  and 
educated  Catholic  laymen  after  the  type,  of  O’Connell, 
John  Francis  Maguire,  A.  M.  Sullivan,  and  Sir  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy  in  Ireland,  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Langdale 
and  Frederick  Lucas  in  England,  of  Montalembert,  the 
Count  de  Mun  and  Pasteur  in  France,  of  Windthorst  in 
in  Germany,  A.  Verhagen  in  Belgium,  M.  Decurtins  in 
Switzerland,  Manzoni  and  Cantu  in  Italy,  Donoso  Cortes 
in  Spain,  Dr.  Brownson  in  America,  etc.  But,  may 
God  preserve  our  faith  and  our  country  from  those  who 
are  satisfied  to  appear  independent  and  educated  with- 
out caring  to  be  .either  one  or  the  other.  Those  are  the 
men  whom  O’Connell  defined  when  he  said — “ Indepen- 
dent men  are  men  on  whom  nobody  can  depend.” 

A fair  representative  of  that,  type  which  I have  dis- 
tinguished from  those  really  independent  and  educated 
laymen  has  just  been  hauled  before  the  public  and  ex- 
posed with  unsparing  logic  by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick. 
A certain  Philip  Sydney,  an  “ independent  and  edu- 
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cated  Catholic  layman/'  recently  published  an  article  in 
a nomCatholic  periodical,  in  which  he  set  forth  how 
gravely  scandalized  he  and  other  enlightened  Catholics 
have  been  by  the  traffic  in  “ Bogus  Belies  ” which  goes 
on  with  impunity  amongst  Catholics  in  England.  I 
suppose  that  the  article  was  somehow  brought  under 
the  notice  of  his  Lordship.  At  any  rate,  a correspon- 
dence between  him  and  Mr.  Sydney  has  been  published, 
from  which  it  appears  that  he  asked  Mr.  Sydney  if  he 
could  point  to  any  specific  case  of  this  traffic  which  has 
hurt  his  conscience ; also  if  he  brought  any  such  case 
under  the  notice  of  any  Catholic  Bishop  in  England. 
Mr.  Sydney  made  a sort  of  reply,  but  he  gave  nci  speci- 
fic case.  He  also  said  that  he  made  no  report  to  any 
Bishop,  knowing  that,  being  a layman,  he  would  be  told 
to  mind  his  own  business.  Dr.  O’Dwyer  reminded  him 
that  he  must  be  very  ignorant  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  if  he  does  not  know  that  a Bishop  is  bound  to 
take  cognizance  of  such  reports,  whether  they  are 
brought  under  his  notice  by  ecclesiastics  or  by  laymen. 
Mr.  Sydney  then  replied  that  he  could  not  continue  the 
correspondence  because  of  the  “ dictatorial  and  offen- 
sive ” letters  of  his  Lordship,  the  arrogance  and  offen- 
siveness consisting  in  this,  that  he  pinned  Mr.  Sydney 
to  the  charges  he  had  made,  and  committed  the  un- 
pardonable sin  of  asking  for  proofs.  The  case  is  a 
typical  one.  Those  “ independent  and  educated  ” folk 
assume  that  their  peculiar  ideas,  desires,  and  idiosyncra- 
cies,  are  the  norma  of  what  is  right  and  true  ; or,  if 
they  are  not  taken  to  be  SO',  they  ought.  Then,  their 
liberalism  takes  the  liberty  of  bringing  any  charges  they 
choose  against  any  Ecclesiastical  authority  from  the 
Pope  downwards,  and  spurns  the  offensive  arrogance  of 
anyone  who  takes  the  liberty  of  bringing  them  to 
book.  The  charges  they  bring  are  usually  of  a more  or 
less  indefinite  nature,  and  there  is  a characteristic  elas- 
ticity in  the  form  in  which  they  make  them.  They 
parade  the  alleged  misdemeanours  of  Catholics  usually 
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before  anti-Catholics,  as  if  to  show  what  an  unrighteous 
crowd  they  have  fallen  in  with ; but  they  never  bring 
them  before  those  who  have  the  duty  to  investigate 
them  and  the  jurisdiction  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of 
the  alleged  misdeeds,  whilst  they  keep  ever  murmuring 
at  the  remissness  of  those  in  authority  for  letting  the 
evil-doers  go  their  evil  way,  to  the  scandal  of  enlightened 
and  elite  souls.  One  of  the  excuses  given  by  Mr.  Sydney 
is  such  as  is  usually  given  by  “ independent  and  edu- 
cated ” men  of  the  same  trend  of  thought ; namely, 
the  scandals  complained  of  are  done  with  a cunning 
which  disables  all  proof ; or  those  who  could  give  evi- 
dence to  convict'  must  be  kept  in  the  background  and 
screened  away  lest  they  should  come  under  the  frown 
of  dictatorial  Bishops,  or  fall  victims  to  the  unreasoning 
rage  of  a superstitious  crowd.  With  such  men  we  must 
only  keep  our  souls  in  patience,  and  say,  sine  vivat 
ineptus.  Catholic  Bishops,  Priests,  and  people  have 
their  faults,  of  course,  like  every  other  heir  to  Adam’s 
fall ; but  no>  cure,  educational  or  spiritual,  has  ever 
come,  or  ever  can  come  from  “ independent,  and  edu- 
cated ” reformers  like  these.  They  have  neither  the 
knowledge  nor  the  will,  although  their  assumption  mis- 
leads some  to  think  they  have  both. 
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